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Biographical Sketch 

IN THESE PEN-PORTRAITS of some of the fidcnds who have been beacon 
lights in the author’s life, Hilda Martindale has given us wonderful 
pictures of great achievement and fine lives. She has not attempted to 
write an autobiography but her reactions to their personaHties and her 
assessment of their influence on others runs through her narrative and 
gives us a picture though in the background of what her own life must 
have been. 

She teUs us something of her early childhood, spent partly abroad 
and pardy in Sussex, after which she went to the Royal Holloway 
College and to courses at Bedford College, London. Her mother had 
always envisaged her undertaking professional social work, so she 
encouraged her to acquire practical experience. By means of foreign 
travel and a tour round the world she helped her to widen her know- 
ledge with regard to people in all walks of life and to gain information 
on the care of the homeless child, a question which particularly 
interested her. It was not surprising, therefore, that a lecture on this 
subject given by her on her return in 1901 led to her being brought 
to the notice of the Principal Lady Inspector of Factories and hence to 
her appointment as a Home OflSce Inspector. Thus began work which 
was to continue for over thirty years. 

After a period spent in the Potteries and in many other industrial 
parts of England she was sent to Ireland. She arrived on St Patrick’s 
Day, 1905, and remained for seven exciting years. She visited not only 
factories and laundries (mcluding many attached to Religious and 
Charitable Institutions) but also small workplaces and workers’ homes 
in the remote cabins of the countryside. Illegality was widespread, 
obstruction of inspectors in the discharge of their duties not uncommon, 
but the work was vital and brought her into touch with many interest- 
ing people. Sir Horace Plunkett, George Russell Canon 

Hannay (George Birmingham) and Father T. A. Finlay were among 
those who supported her. 

She returned to England in 1912 to take up work in the Midlands 
at the head of a staff of women inspectors, many of whom were sent 
to her for praininp. The war brought many changes m industry and her 
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knowledge of the various trades in her wide area proved useful when 
advising on the substitution of women for men in the factories. She 
served too on a Committee appointed by the Central Liquor Control 
Board to enquire into the supply of intoxicating drink to girls imder 
1 8 years of age and paid many visits in the course of the enquiry. In 
1918 she left the Midlands for a similar post in London, acting also as 
Deputy to the Principal Lady Inspector, Dame Adelaide Anderson. In 
1921, on the amalgamation of the men’s and women’s sides of the 
Factory Inspectorate into a single organization, she was made Super- 
intending Inspector for the Southern Division with a staff of men 
and women. Her promotion to the post of Deputy Chief Inspector 
followed in 1925. 

The Chief Inspector, Sir Gerald Belihouse, gave ample scope to his 
deputies and Hilda Martindale was given, amongst other duties, 
responsibility for the Home OlEce Industrial Museum opened in 1927. 
She represented Great Britain at a conference of Directors of Industrial 
Safety Museums in Berlin in 1929 — being the only woman delegate — 
and served as technical adviser at various sessions of the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva. 

On May i, I933 j she left the Home Office for the Treasury, having 
been made Director of Women Establishments. Her new work gave 
her a concern for some 77,000 women Civil Servants, so she set herself 
to examine conditions of work and training and became known to 
many to whom the Director of Women Establishments was a mere 
name. Service on Selection Boards showed her that too few women 
were entering for the higher posts, so she started a recruiting campaign 
to make these opportumties known at the Universities. After her 
retirement she had the satisfaction of seeing an increasing number of 
women candidates gaining high places in the examinations and sharing 
wnth men the common work of administration. 

Hilda Martindale was always a believer in the ability and work of 
women and spent much of her life fighting their battles. In 1934 she 
(with the other woman member of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on the Admission of Women to the Diplomatic and Consular Service) 
signed a Minority Report in favour of admitting women to both 
Services. In 1946 she saw her position vindicated and the doors thrown 
open. Created a C.B.E. in 1935, on her retirement in 1937 she was 
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entertained by over 600 colleagues and friends at a reception at Lan- 
caster House (Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Kent 
honouring her by being present). Since then her main energies have 
been concentrated in two directions. In 1938 she was invited to be- 
come the first woman on the Council of Dr. Bamardo’s Homes — thus 
renewing her early contacts — and has helped to bring about many 
recent developments, especially in staff training. Her other chief interest 
is the Friendly Almshouses, founded in 1802 as The Friendly Female 
Society and supported by her great-grandmother. These Almshouses, 
of which she is Chairman, were recendy rebuilt after destruction by 
bombing. Her profits from the sale of this book will be devoted to 
the Rebuilding Fund. 

L. M. AND H. C. E. 
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Foreword 


PERHAPS ONE OF the greatest compensations of old age is the possibility 
of bringing into play what we know as remembrance — of being able 
to turn our thoughts on to those who have passed “out of the stress 
of the doing into the peace of the done/* those who have left their 
imprint on our lives and who can never be forgotten — ^a Remembrance 
which invigorates and which encourages. 

As I look back over my life, I realize there are many such men and 
women of very diverse experience, outlook and knowledge but yet, 
curiously enough, all, at least so it seems to me, qualified to make 
that glorious boast~i have fought the good hght — I have laboured, 

I have struggled, I have made every effort — ^and — have not given 
way — have not lost courage, i have hnished the course — have 
nm the race — have run it with a purpose — not for money, not for 
honours, nor material reward, but to be kind, to be helpful, to be 
understanding and to be single-minded, i have kept the faith— not 
perhaps childish beliefs and not perhaps strict adherence to creeds, but 
that faith that embodies those eternal verities of the spirit and are 
summed up in that great definition of true religion — to do justly, to 
love mercy and to walk humbly with my God. 

It is because I have met many in the course of my life who I know 
could, in all honesty, make that glorious boast that I have tried to 
enshrine some of them in this little book of memories. 

H. M. 
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A Wonderful Mother 

LOUISA MARTINDALE 


In Loving Menwny of 

LOUISA MARTINDALE 1839-I9I4 

A WcHKkrful Modier 
A Staundi FrieiKi 
Strong and In^iring 

A Champion of a Larger life for Women 
A Defender of Free Qmrdh Principles 

SUCH WERE THE WORDS I had inscribed on a tablet which was placed 
in the Congregational Hall at Hoisted Keynes, on her death in 1914, 
and after more than thirty years I do not want to alter them. 

She had certainly the qualities of true motherhood, there was 
nothing possessive about her, indeed when the time came she seemed 
to thrust her children from her; they must live Aeir own lives, and 
yet we knew that we were ever in ha: thoughts and that she was dierc 
with her wisdom and greater experience of life if we needed her. 

That she was a staunch friend many could testify. Men and women 
of all classes and of many different nations drew on her friendship 
and found she never failed them. Children realized it and loved bemg 
with her. 

Strong she certainly was, with thc^ qualities of true ieadendnp 
which have been described as foreri^it, courage and single-mindedness 
and added to diis strci^;th was great power of inspiring others— due 
to her sympathy, understanding and the nnfailing encour^anent she 
gave them. 

That she was a champion of a larger life for women cannot be 
denied — the question was always in mind, and wlwi one looks 
round on the position of women to-day with opportunities and 
responsibilities they have gained, it is dear that her work has indeed 
been crowned. 

A defender of Free Church principles was, I think, a true picture of 
her. She recognized that religious truths must be presented in different 
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ways to meet differing minds and needs and that we could not all think 
and feel alike. All that she desired was that Free Church principles 
which meant much to her should have the opportunity of being known 
and realized so that the help tl^y had brought to her could be shared 
by others to whom they might appeaL 
No book of nremories would be complete without a memory of my 
mother, and so I have enshrined this one in my little book, conscious 
of the &ct that it is short and incomplete but remembering that I have 
dealt elsewhere with her life and work in its fullness and completeness. 







The Best Type of Victorian 

THE RT. HON. SIR ALBERT SPICER, Bt., P.C. 


Lord, who shall dwell in Thy Tabernacle; or who shall rest upon 
Thy holy hill? 

Even he that leadeth an uncornipt life; and doeth di-e thii^ 
which is right and speaketh the truth from his heart. 

SIR ALBERT SPICER has been described as a Victorian of the best type, and 
undoubtedly this is a fitting title, for in an unconventional essay in 
biography by one of his family we get a dose-up portrait of a man 
who lived through the Victorian period— that era of Liberalism and 
Evangelicalism with its great movements both in life and thought 
as well as great ideals — ^and who represented qualities regarded in those 
days as of the highest value in tte City of London, the House of 
Commons, Congregationalism and Social Service. 

In this Htde sketch no dose-up portrait is attempted; I desire only to 
recall to memory an unde who played for over fifty years a big part 
in my life — ^an unde who never &iled to take an understanding interest 
in my life and work. 

Albert Spicer was bom in London in 1847, the sixth child of James 
Spicer and his wife, formerly Louisa Edwards. He v^ bom into a 
prosperous home but one in which hard work and vigorous under- 
takings were encouraged. 

My mother, his eldest sister, was eight years his senior and un- 
doubtedly had watched over him in his early years. A friendship sprai^ 
up between them which ripened as the years went on. They continued 
to live for some time under die {^rental roof as each married somewhat 
late, and they must have grown to know each other well It is posable 
therefore to picture them sharing the same interests, reading d^ same 
books, discussing and arguing over die questions of the hour riding 
and walking tc^ether. This fiiendship never fessened, ahhoi:^ in d^ 
course of years their ways parted. 

It was a fiiend of this brotha: whom my mother married. W illiam 
Martindak H ved at W oodford and came to know my unde and thremgh 
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Hm was introduced to the family. My grandfather evidently thought 
his son could be trusted in his choice of friends and so gave his warm 
approval to my mother’s engagement. 

My mother’s married life was short and she was left a widow after 
three years widi many responsibilities and cares, my birth taking place 
six moiuis after my frther’s death. Her brother, still unmarried, was 
always available if she should need his help and advice, for they 
certainly understood and respected each other and were prepared to go 
to cadi ether’s aid. 

My unde’s marriage in 1879 to Jessie Stewart Dykes was a joy to my 
rcfeother as she realized he had chosen a woman who would bring him 
a>mj 4 ete happiness. Indeed one of his sons was able to say nearly sixty 
years later, eva: a marriage was made in Heaven, this one was. For 
fifty-six years they lived together in a state of love and happiness seldom 
equalled and never exceeded.” She was beautiful, full of charm, a 
gradom and intelligait hostess and a marvellous mother to her eleven 
chiHrcn. She excdled in being able to give to each one of them as well 
as to ha: husband all that they demanded of her in sympathy, under- 
handing and advice. My unde was hear 4 to say, “My children may 
nc^ be especially chver, but thank goodness they aU have personality.” 
And this was indeed a true remark, but not a surprising one, in view 
of strcaig personality of both their parents. 

Parhap it was di^ to the fiict that I was fatherless that my imde 
seemed to take a special interest in my welfare, anyhow he certainly did. 

His great generority was one of his chief characteristics; he desired 
always to share the good things of life with his fellows. I remember 
that diroighout die early part of my life he insisted from time to time 
on paying for me to rii, a pastime I much eiyoyed (as he di(i also), 
but couki nc^ always afford, and my pride when as a very litde girl 
I went out rkfe^ with him dirough Epping Forest. 

He tsook a genuine interest in d^ doh^ of other people and when 
I had embalmed on my career was always prepared to listai to anything 
I to tdl him, however Ixisy might happen to be, and to give 

me te c^miion on any diflScuIt dedsion I had to make. His judgment 
was somd and his advice I found worth following. He always, however, 
traited me with ccMskieratlon and cbference — he never belitded people 
or laBcsed down to them. Indeed it has been said of him that he was 
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popular with all classes and that he could get on with a dustman as 
easily as with a duke ; he would find them both interesting and equally 
absorbing and his innate courtesy would never forsake him. 

In these days of clothing coupons and shabby and ojften ill-cut clothes 
it is pleasant to look back on a man who had evidently made use of the 
services of a first-class tailor and boot-maker and was in addition 
well valeted. 

Although he held strong opinions and was himself inspired by the 
truths of Evangelical Christianity he was broad in his outlook and 
certainly, as fer as I was concerned, never tried to influence me to aarept 
his way of thinking on this subject. Religion was not always cm his lips 
although it was certainly always in his life, but he did not try to 
proselytize. 

With a nonchalant air as if he were ofiering me a cigarette he handed 
me one day a litde book of prayers which ever since and for very many 
years has been my constant companion. E^:ept for diat one act, he 
made no effort to influence my religious oudook, which is rahcr 
surprising when one remembers how it was the custom during 
Victorian period to thrust religion before people. He felt ^ron^y that 
laymen must think more of what they can give to re%ion than what 
they can get firom it 

In his attitude to women he was ahead of his time — ^he never regarded 
them as subordinates ; to his just mind such an attitude was unthinkable. 
He believed firmly in the equality of men and women, and the feminist 
party in the House of Commons could always depaid on his su|^>ort 
cm this subject “I was at Woodford on Wednesday, Lady Henry 
Somerset was there too and qxie extrem^dy weE — I had to follow her 
which was no easy tadt” he wrote to my mother in 1896. There was 
no indication of male superiority in his acts or thoughts. 

mc^ of his brothers and sixers he was a wide traveller and had 
visited all parts of the world; indeed he visited China and the Far East 
when he was seventy-eight years of age, and as he had a passion fi^r 
collecting fects he had a wide knowledge on many different subjects. 
This proved very useful to him during the many years he served 
liberal came in the House of Commons. 

The connection of the Spkrer family with paper had been a long one, 
dating to 1642, and my grandfitther James Speer, with the 
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of fais four sons, had developed his business in the City into one of the 
largest in the wholesale paper trade, whether in London or any odier 
country. The high principles and shrewd business aojimei^ of my grand- 
fether were pa^d on to his sons and stood them in good stead. 

Ihe production of books has for many years been a concern of the 
fiimily, for not only did my uncles produce the paper but my aunts 
married George and Edward Unwin, who have developed printing 
into a high-dass craft, while in the next generation we have Sir Stanley 
Unwin, wcB-inown publisher. 

One of Albert Spker's first principles was to regard the family firm 
in ti^ same way diat the good land-owner looks upon his estate. He felt 
k his duty to take an interest in all his employees, firom the highest to 
the lowc^ and to make them realize that they had as much individual 
mterc^ in the bimness as he had himself He made a point of knowing 
pcrscmaly as many of his staff as he possibly could and was trusted and 
rc^jccfced by aQ, as was shown at a dinner given to him towards the 
end of his hfe by his employees when he received an ovation which was 
tremeiKlotis in its warmth and emotion. 

He 1^ thfdess energy and never spared himsdf, but he had no wish 
or inclination tp do cverydbing himsdf; he trusted his subordinates 
whom chcffic with sound judgment and expected good work from 
them, with satis&ctory results. He believed firmly in his father’s tenet, 
**x^eT do anything which anyone else can do for you.” 

living as he did for thirty years in a big house in Lancaster Gate he 
was abk to entortain to his heart’s content. He certainly loved enter- 
t a ming , so peo|^ from all over the world were welcomed to his weekly 
damar parties and for wed^-ends where they would be sure of finding 
a cW^Wiil and genial host But it was not only the well-to-do who 
en^estak^d at Lancs^er Gate. Oi^ delightful evening was spent 
in C&rktnm wee± by rixty girh from a dob for foctory guls at Canning 

Town; was Hce beh^ m Heaven,” was their verdict, but the most 
lessA eff t^ evening was tfe ccmfidence they fidt that in 
%ker dey h^ c®sc who woidd champitm iheir cause in the 
fibese ^ €k3mmom. 

Ife samms WKc devoted to him ainl Ms htAr Stannet, who had 
to Ms wax^ tirirty years, nearly worshipped bim^ so no 
do^esic < M k Ay came Ms way ;md Ms dcriies were always fidfilled, 
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Fortunately for me my uncle and I liad one great interest in common. 
Although for thirty-three years my work had been in connection with 
the betterment of industrial conditions I never lost sight of my first 
concern — the care of the homeless child. This subject was also his life 
interest, and for many years he served on the Committee of die State 
Children’s Association, the object of which was to break up the big 
barrack schools for Poor Law children and place the children instead 
in small cottage homes or board them out in femilies so that they might 
receive individual care and affection. It was a strong committee that 
directed the affairs of this association and among its members wcxe 
Lord Lytton, Dame Henrietta Barnett and Mr. Lovat Fraser, a team 
with which my unde could work whole-heartedly. He took this work 
very seriously and was constantly visiting children in their homes or 
getting other people whose judgment he could trust to do d^ same 
and report their findings to him. 

Undoubtedly the State Children’s Association stirred and influenced 
public opinion on this subject and improvements over a number of 
years were gradually brought about, cuhninatmg in the recommenda- 
ticHis of the Curtis Committee in 1947 — recommendations which would 
indeed have rgoiced my unde’s heart. 

He always toc^ his duties very seriously and in 1912, when he 
received a Privy Coundllorship, an honour which greatly pleased my 
mother (although for some reason or otha: she disliked him becoming 
a baronet), he carefully inv^gated what his responsibilities would be 
in connection with this office. To his surprise he found diat cvary Privy 
CoundllOT automatically became a Governor of the Foundling Hosjntal. 
Frcun that moment, to the surprise of th^ officials connorted widi it, 
he to 6 k a keen interest in the affairs of fee Hospital, and when ti^ 
London site was sold and Ak Hospital removed to a temporary locaticm 
until a permanent home could be found, be took a very active part in 
the seardi for the latter. 

Throu^out his life he had been an optimist and looked upon 
bright side of thirds, and this stood him in good stead durii^ the last 
five years^of has life when he was stridden with a serious iBne^ and his 
powers gradually slipped from him. The Lcmdon he k>v«l he would 
not desert and k>, surrounded by flowers for winch he had a passkm, 
he j^tienlJy and with dignity awaited the end, never complaining. 
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always courteous and kind to those who ministered to him and meeting 
his relations and intimate friends with a charming smile of welcome. 

Indeed my last memory of him is the smile he gave me and the word 
“congratulations” which he murmured with an effort when I went to 
tcE him of my promotion to the Treasury. 
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A Social Worker of the . Last Generation 

CHARLOTTE SPICER 

TRAINED soaAL WORKERS are now regarded as an essential of die 
community. Universities have set up Social Science Departments to 
train them, books have been written on the sulgect, and practical 
training imdcr tuition has been arranged in voluntary organizations. 
Government departments and local authorities desire officials who have 
received this training, and advertisement columns of newspapen are 
full of applications for social workers, especially in the present day, for 
those known as psychiatric social worken. The 1939-45 war made 
great demands on their services, so much so that in 1944 the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust decided that one of their main branches of 
activity during the early post-war period should be an investigation 
into the provision of facilities for the training of social workers both 
present and prospective, and appointed a trained investigator. Miss 
Eileen L. Younghusband, M.B.E., j.p., to carry out the enquiry and 
report on it. 

Social worken have come to stay, and looking back one is forced to 
realize that we owe them largely to the Evangelical movement in the 
great Victorian era, that era of seriousness, diligeiKe and ffiith, as before 
then they were practically unknown. Men and Womm arose durii^ 
that period who, influenced by their spiritual outlook, exhibited a 
passion for improving the conditions of life around them. They became 
intent on '‘the binding together of all classes of people in an effort to 
make life in this country better in eva^ seme of the word,” and cmc: 
of the ways of doing it was by the establishn^t of setdemaits, pbces 
where could be found the beginning of serious, thoughtful and c^^n- 
ized effort to tackle social ills, not only as part of personal religicm but 
as a social obligation. 

“The Canning Town and Victc^ I>ock District of Ea^ Lc^niem 
peculiarly needs aid from the other j^rts of the metropdfe,^’ states a 
publication in 1891. “It is isolated from its richer neighbotirs and on 
account of being outside Middlesex is excluded from any frinds avail- 
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abk for other parts of the East End. It is a vast industrial centre with 
huge factories extending from the Beckton Gasworks to the Thames 
Ironworks and shipbuilding yards, and including many establishments 
such as jam and jute works and mat factories, where large numbers of 
women and girls are employed. For a population of 70,000 few places 
of healthy recreation have existed in the past, while the numerous 
pubBc-houses have done much to demoralize men, women and young 
persons. Many men are unable to find employment or have only an 
occarional day’s work at the Docks, so that the poverty in this district 
is unusually distressing.” 

It was tjo diis benighted district that a little band of women was 
attracted; felt that no part of the metropolis presented more crying 

x^eds and ofiered such exceptional facilities for the training of women 
fcr misskm w<xk, at home or abroad, and amongst this little band was 
CSmlotte Spicer. From its beginning she threw herself whole-heartedly 
irto the work — first of all serving on the committee and in three years’ 
tinae becoming one of its honorary secretaries, a post she held for very 
mmy years. 

Charier Spicer was bom in 1852, the youngest daughter of James 
SpkxT of Harts, Woodford Green, and was educated at what in those 
days was considered to be a very up-to-date boarding school, where 
she certainly received a good education. To-day she would have gone 
to the university and enjoyed the life there, but this was denied her. 

ffar home was a prosperous one, and she could, if she had wanted 
k, have settled down to a Hfe of comfort and ease, but this did not 
appeal to her. True, like all her family, she travelled extensively and 
as ^ was physically stremg found a great deal of pleasure in walking, 
dimbii^ and rkhng. She was also a musician and in her early days 
l^^yed and sang well and ei^yed concerts. In stature she was small 
a®d with g>od and <kar-cut features, and always dressed well, 
nmiy of her direct from Park Her movements were 

and &reet; kxiced Ae resembled a little field-marshal and 
worfd newer he daunto! by cftBculties. I can see her now in charge of 
a of mmiy boys; they were sckhi made to realize who was 
th» master. Wih her numercHis nepi^ws and nieces— and there were 
^ t^em, twenty-seven gkh and twenty-nine boys — she was a 
We peteJi^ky who counted. She did nm brntate to tell them their 
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faults without mincing her words, but she was always strictly just. I 
think she took her position as aunt more seriously than many aunts do 
to-day and indeed felt a certain responsibility for her nieces and 
nephews. Like so many of her generation she found it difficult to 
express affection; any demonstration of it was repressed, and yet 
undoubtedly it was there and it was called upon by many of us. I 
remember, somewhat to my surprise, that it was she I wanted when I 
had to meet a great sorrow, and I can still see her trying to show me 
her sympathy and love. She was absolutely discreet and guarded 
people’s secrets with jealous care, especially if they would have shown 
any wrong-doing; inquisitiveness on the part of others was immedi- 
ately snubbed. Generous to excess, she never let her left hand know 
what her right hand was doing; many large donations or presents were 
given anonymously and many girls were helped to train for a career 
without anyone knowing. She had a pleasant way of remembering 
one’s birthday and always added one shilling to the cheque she sent for 
each additional year of one’s age; and when her nieces and nephews 
stayed at Harts for Christmas they were sent to select for tl^mselves 
her present to them from a certain alluring shop full of games and 
attractive knick-knacks, as to choose one’s present would give it a 
special fillip. 

On the death of my grandparents. Harts, the large frmily house, was 
disposed of, and my aunt and her unmarried sister Harriet spent a year 
journeying round the world. On their return they settled down in a 
comfortable house in Woodford; but it was not for long, tl^ both 
wanted to see more of the world before they were older, so once again 
set off on their travels. On their return they decided to Kve in Londem 
and took a deHghtful house in Westboume Terrace, whieffi ffiey only 
left for a smaller house towards the end of their lives. Both aunts were 
good housekeepers and enjoyed entertaining, espedaliy dieir nie<^ and 
nephews, and as the years went on their great-nephews and nieces as 
well, and we could all be certain of being made very comfortable and 
fed on delectable food. Indeed their house became a place of frmily 
reunion. They were ministered to hy servants of the old schoed, 
Patten and Martin having been with them for about thirty years. 
Martin was a remarkable maid — ^the furniture shone with elbow gtease, 
dust was unknown, and every detail which might add to one’s comfort 





was studied, even to pulling pardy out a few matches for use if 
i^cessary from the box placed nighdy widi the candle by one's bedside. 

It was my luck to have to move house fairly often and whenever 
they could do so came an offer of help from my aunts. I knew then 
that my household gods would be placed quickly and efficiendy in 
thdr right places widiout any discussions or argument. 

In Charlotte Spicer’s mind there was no doubt as to the equality 
betwcm sexes, both her nieces and nephews should be treated alike 
and tbp scTvices of professional women should be called upon when 
this was possible. She left a nephew and myself her executors with the 
in^xuction that we should employ a woman solicitor for the legal work 
connected with the winding up of her estate. 

Rd%ion, especially the efficacy of prayer, meant much to her. She 
was a strong adherait of Congregationalism and a devout member of 
her rhnrrh, and in her early days undertook a great deal of work in 
ccHmccticm with Sunday Schools and Mothers’ Meetings. She was a 
frkly fliKnt speaker and once when a visiting preacher to the church 
was attendir^ failed to come, at a moment’s notice stepped into 
the Weach. 

It was nc^ sorpdsing that in 1891 when it was decided to establish 
a Women’s Settkment at Canning Town she should have thrown her- 
sdfwlKiWieartedly into the work. Indeed, I believe if she had not been 
living wiA hsx unmarried sister, who although a busy woman herself 
in other directions of soda! work depended on her for company, she 
woiAi have given up her delightful house with its comforts and 
servants and taken up her permanent residence in that distressed area, 
£o€ to serve others was her ardent desire. A perusal of the early annual 
reports whidi are real human documents shows that the activities in 
the SettkoKnt grew at a bewildering pace. In this country it has been 
the cm^jom for vcAmtary work in combating evils to prepate the 
gipcmd fijr legslatkm, ami this was catainly the case at the Canning 
Town Wemen’s S^tkment, The workers there dealt with things that 
vwe fe«d to reaBy matter and which, in due time, came under the 
cffQwcmmient Departs or Local Authorities. 

fa fdr exami^, Acre was ik> London Coimty Council 

CfcAfren’s Care Commkt^ ami Poor Mai’s Lawyers were scarce. So 
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the Settlement filled the want. “One mother comes to us with a little 
blind girl of ten years asking our help to place her in some school 
where she can be taught to earn her living” is recorded in the Annual 
Report for that year. “Another brings her little cripple boy to know 
if we can do anything for him. The doctor has ordered a poroplasdc 
jacket but it is beyond her means to get it,” is another case mentioned, 
“While one old body comes with eager hope that we may help her to 
a fortune of which had been left her by an unde who died abroad. 

The solicitor says it is certainly hers if she can prove that eleven mem- 
bers of the ftmily who have prior claim are all dead. This is dcme and 
the old woman fairly dances with joy.” 

As to live entirely at the Setdement was not possible Charlotte 
Spicer arranged to spend at least one day a week there. She was also 
often in residence for short periods either to act for the warden. Miss 
Cheetham, a remarkable woman with a striking personality, or to help 
with any special undertaking, and the call on her willi n g services was 
great. 

Unemployment was rife in the district and Aere was no unemploy- 
ment benefit, so a workroom was set up under Miss Spicer’s direction. 
Money was collected to buy materials, dothing was cut out and given 
to carefully selected women to make in their own homes. No woman 
could take more than one shilling’s worth of work a week, but whai 
one’s income stands at three shillings and sixpence pa: week a shilling 
each week made an aiiition not to be lighdy e^imated, and women 
flocked to the workroom. The dothes returned were critically in- 
spected and when passed sold to people living in the neighboorhood. 
As there were no Employment Exchanges in diose days a Woman’s 
Employment Bureau was set up and also a brandi of d^ Metropdhtan 
Association for Befiiending Young Servants, and as the ^^pply erf* 
servants was greater than the demand a free registry was in^trtod and 
ladies in need of young girls to train for servants were eamesdy 
requested to apply for them. Clubs for fretory girls were estaUfehed 
and mudi appreciated, and as there were no cinemas but plenty of 
public-houses, picnics in Eppii^ Forest were regularly (^ganized on 
Bank holidays. 

Cheap dinners for children and childroi’s country hedidays were all 
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arranged for at the Settlement, and as no education was provided for 
crippled or handicapped children by the school authorities classes for 
rbem were storted by one of the residents. A donkey and cart collected 
them each morning and returned them to their homes at night, and a 
new life opened up before numerous little children disabled in this 
way, and tfe ediK:ation authority were given an example which in due 
course they followed. 

Frknds living in tl^ country were asked to send each week to the 
ScttknMit litde bunches of flowers, and these were used as an intro- 
duction by the residents when visiting and helped to gain entrance 
into many homes. In the present day we have become accustomed to 
unannounced visitors, ofEckl and otherwise, but this was not so in the 
’mneties; d^y were indined to be received with suspicion and a litde 
bunch of flowers opened many doors to the social worker. 

A hranch of the Womb’s Co-operative Guild was started for the 
education of the women and many interesting discussions took place 
on sudi sutgects as the Parish Council Act, the Factory Acts, the 
municipalization of public-iouses and such-like. 

Pafafs what caused the greatest anxiety to the residents of the 
Setdcmcnt was the low state of health of the women and children 
living aroimd them and the scarcity of medical aid, so two highly 
trained Sixers from the London Hospital were appointed to visit in the 
hcm^, a dispensary was set up in ^charge of medical women and finally 
a wdl-equipped hospital was built with a first-class consulting staff, 
dnefly composed of medical women. The women and children in 
Canning Town were then indeed ministered to by a devoted band of 
qtialified women. 

Miss Cheetham herself, and kter Miss Spicer, served on the Board of 
Guardkm and helped to etdighten that body as to their duties, while 
other became School Board Managers. 

Bi^ al years Ae spiritual l^sis of Ae work was not 

S>rgottmand Ac Sunday afternoon service for women and Ae Sunday 
cvenh^ servkc frr dbiHren gradudfly attracted large numbers and 
heCOTC an feature in Ae lives of many of Ae inhabitants. 

fei these ways Ac ^vkfcs of Ae SeMement grew from strengA to 
strei^h and so dk! the birildings ainl e^pment from a smaH begim- 
smal k>csc k grew to a q)edafly built house for residents, 
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well planned and furnished, Lees Hall, a fine hall with offices for the 
work carried on (this place, alas! was destroyed by enemy aoion), and 
the Medical Mission Hospital for Women. 

The Women’s Settlement at Canning Town was cert * Charlotte 
Spicer’s greatest interest; here she found scope for all her ability and 
energy. As honorary secretary she had a grasp of the Settlement work 
as a whole and kept her finger on every aspect of it. She came in dc^ 
contact with the women of the district and her sympathy helped them 
to look upon her as one of their truest fiiends. 

“I knew Miss Spicer for so many years and always think of her with 
admiration for a character so sincere, so just and absolutely dependable,” 
writes a co-worker. “She was alert and full of interest and with the 
moral courage to face difficult situations and make just decisions.” 
She was certainly courageous and would speak out if she considered 
anything wrong, much as she disliked doing so and she could give 
wise advice where required to smooth out difficulties. 

In Woodford and elsewhere she interested many in Bast London 
who were able to give financial help to the Setdemait and her own 
generosity was very great. She inspired others to want to contribute 
tbeir service in the efibrt to make life in Canning Town better in every 
sense of the word. Indeed there was a moment in my life when I 
considered giving up my official post and throwing in my with the 
inhabitants of Canning Town. I received, however, no encouragement 
firom my aunt to do so. I suppose she thought I was already wdi 
employed. 

No portrait of Charlotte Spica: would be complete without refer- 
cncc to her other liMong interest. The Friendly Female Society, now 
called the Friendly Almshouses. In these days when ti^ care of the 
aged has stirred pubhc opinion and might almost be said to be “in the 
fashion,” it is interesting to find that in 1802 a few women fbm^ 
themselves into a committee with one of their number as chamnan in 
order to come to “the relief of poor infirm widows and sin^ women 
of good character above the age of 60 years who had seen tetter days 
and who reside within ten miles of St. Pad’s*” Charlotte Spicer’s 
grandmother joined the committee in 1835 and was later followed by 
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her daughter, my grandmother, Mrs. James Spicer, who acted as 
treasurer until i^r death in 1892. Since 1865 the funds of the Society 
have been tr^ured by her and her descendants, Charlotte Spicer acting 
in that capacity for forty years. The relief given to the aged was in the 
form of pensipns and residence in almshouses situated at CamberwcE 
and Brixtxm. The Friendly Female Society was regarded in the family 
with respect by some and mirth by others, but whoever they were my 
aunt saw to it that they subscribed or served on the committee, with 
the result that to-day four of her nieces and one great-niece are trying 
to carry on her work, the treasurership still being in the hands of one 
niece whik I serve as chairman. 

That Charlotte Spicer was a social worker with foresight and 
S3rmpathetic approach must be admitted. True she was untrained, but 
lard work and common sense soon made up for that, although she 
would have been the last to acknowledge it as she realized the value 
of training and indeed worked for it. 

It was fortunate for her that she was able to keep her interest in 
social work until the end of her life, for she did not have to face a long 
illness or any impairment of her mental faculties. At the age of eighty 
years she suddenly and peacefully died, leaving her elder sister Harriet, 
with whom she lived, to face solitude for another year. 

And so I pay my tribute to an aunt and social worker of the last 
generation who, forgetting herself, devoted her love and strength to 
carving others and of whom it can without hesitation be said “She is 
thine, O Lord, thou lover of Souls.” 
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Power of Social Reform 

SIR MALCOLM DELEVINGNE, K.C.V.O. 


AN INTELLIGENT and travelled business man once said to me tliat 
he preferred at a dinner-party to sit next to a Civil Servant of tl^ 
administrative class — that is to say a man who has entered the Service 
by the stiffest of all examinations — than anyone else because he could 
talk with such deep knowledge on so many varied subjects of general 
interest. 

Certainly it is a fact that the Home Civil has attracted to itself in the 
past men with the keenest brains and the most active intelligence in the 
country, indeed it is only men of that calibre who would have a chance 
of securing high enough marks in the examination to gain a place. 
That the choice of men by a stiff examination and an interview has 
proved successful is evident when one considers the work the Civil 
Service has been required to undertake in recent years, especially during 
the War period. 

While I was serving in H.M. Treasury it was my duty to sit for many 
days and indeed weeks on the boards appointed to interview candidates 
for the Home Civil and Foreign Office as it was a rule that one woman 
should take part in the interview. I found it a never-failing interest to 
weigh up the merits of the young men and women from the univarities 
who came before us; to watch their careers and later on to find that 
the large majority of those selected had certainly made good. 

It has also been my privilege to work in connection with a number 
of Civil Servants of first-class rank and seniority and to observe them 
engaged on their duties. I have seen them turn from one question to 
another with almost lightning speed, master any intricate problem, 
absorb die essential, discard what is unnecessary and finally make a 
decision showing knowledge and sound judgment, or draft a minute 
which excels in cogency and force. Such Civil Servants acquire a power 
of dealing with a large number of subjects in an impartial and objective 
maimer without prejudice or bias but on solid lines. 

A glance through Who's Who shows that it has been possible to 
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transfer Civil Servants of the administrative class from one Government 
department to another — departments dealing with such varied matters 
as Inland Revenue, Post OflSce, Health, Labour, War, Trade, Mines, 
etc., and experience has shown that they have made a success of each 
new piece of work. 

They are chosen as chairmen of committees because of the fair- 
mindedness which they display. They are sent as delegates to Inter- 
national Conferences because of the knowledge they possess and 
because they have been trained to be discreet and bring to their work 
the “listening ear.” 

I admit they are often not good platform speakers as they are too 
much inclined to weigh their words, the well-known expression “the 
silent Civil Servant*' is true of many of them. Public speaking, however, 
can well be left to the politician, and in these days one does not want to 
add to the multitude of men who seem to enjoy this form of occupation! 

Looking back on my official life I am conscious of the fact that I was 
fortunate in that the industrial division of the Home Office was in the 
hands of Sir Robert Bannatyne, an administrative officer with an 
unusually good judgment who was always ready to give me his advice 
whenever I asked for it. He weighed up carefully the fficts I placed 
before him and then gave a decision which time always showed me 
could be implicidy trusted. 

Civil Servants, of course, take no share in Party politics, and that this 
is a wise regulation I realized during the course of my work. It interested 
me to notice how the Home Secretaries, whether Conservative, Liberal 
or Labour, could count on being equally well served by the Civil 
Servants who came into contaa with them. There was never a sugges- 
tion of partiality, each one must receive in full measure the service they 
required. I suppose the ballot box became aware of the politics of the 
individual Civil Servants, but their colle^ues were kept in ignorance 
and so were the masters to whom they ministered. 

it cannot be denied that the selection and training of the administrative 
Civil Servant has resulted in this country being supplied by men* of 
eminence and great knowledge, and if added to these qualities we have 
vmcm, ^fctermmation and a passion for social reform we have a Service 
fee whkh we may be in<ked thankfuL 

Sir Malcolm Dcfcvingne entered the Civil Service in 1892 and his 
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university career shows that he had unusual intellectual gifts. He was 
educated at the City of London School and was a scholar at Trinity 
College, Oxford. He obtained a first-class in Classical Moderations 
and a first-class in Literae Humaniores and was proxime accessit for the 
Gaisford Greek Verse Prize. At the age of twenty-four he took up an 
appointment with the Home Office and after a year or so became 
Private Secretary to the Secretary of State, a position much sought 
after by young Civil Servants as in that capacity they get the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the day-to-day work of the government department 
which they serve. A review of the scope of the Home Office shows that 
it covers an immense variety of subjects. The King's Pleasure, the 
King’s Peace, the Prerogative of Mercy, the Administration of Justice, 
Pohce Administration, Prisons, Aliens, Industrial Law, Dangerous 
Drugs, Public Morals are some of the subjects dealt with in that great 
Department of State. As Private Secretary the papers connected with 
all these would pass through the hands of Mr. Delevingne (as he was 
then) and would give him an insight into the vast array of questions 
under consideration and an opportunity of studying the matters in 
hand. In the course of years he filled one important position after 
another in that office until he finally became Deputy Permanait Under- 
secretary of State, a post from which he retired in 1932, after forty 
years’ service. Although of course it was his duty to make himself 
acquainted with all sides of work of the Home Office he became 
especially responsible for certain subjects. 

Industrial Law made a special appeal to him and in 1905, 1906, and 
1913 he was sent as British delegate to the International conference on 
Labour Regulations at Berne, and in 1919 was the British representative 
on the Labour Commission of the Peace Congress in Paris and later at 
the International Labour conferences at Geneva and Washingtem. 
Indeed his work in connection with the International Labour Office is 
something of which he mxist feel jusdy proud. It was largdiy di^ to him 
that this office was established on such sound lines that it has gained a 
world-wide reputation for successful worL In its early ^ages he served 
on the Governing body and played a big part in shaj^ ks policy, 
while the ffictory department at the Home Office under hb guHance 
was so reformed and developed that to-day it is held in high e^eem 
not only in the Civil Service but in the industrial worid gei^rally. 

Some Viciorian Portraiis ^ 3 
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Safety in Coal Mines was also a subject to which he gave dose 
ccmskleration; he served on tl^ Royal Commission dealing with this 
qiK^tion and later became Chairman of the Safety in Mines Research 
Board, a position he continued to hold for many years after his retire- 
ment. Allied to the question of safety is the rehabihtation of persons 
injured by acddent, and in this connection he chaired an inter- 
<k|KLrtniental committee and issued a report which gained much 
approval and resulted in far-reaching reforms. Indeed it may be said 
to have brought rehabilitation to the forefront of public attention. 

Legislation in connection with the limitation of the manufacture of 
and trade in dangerous drugs, as for example opium, engaged a great 
deal of his attention and took him repeatedly to Geneva and even as frtr 
as Bangkok. It was realized by the Home Office that no trade or 
manufacture needed to be placed under such strict conditions as the 
trade in opium and other drugs to which the Dangerous Drugs Act of 
1920 appBed, and as not only the Home Office but also the Foreign 
Office and Colonial Office were intimately concerned it was agreed 
that one of the assistant Under-Secretaries of State at the Home Office 
ffiould undertake the task of co-ordinating and representing tl^ views 
of all the departments. The choice fell on Sir Malcolm. Soon he gained 
world-wide fame for his knowledge on this subject and was made 
chairman of the supervisory body under the International Convention 
of 1931 for the limitation of manufacture of dangerous drugs and 
representative of Great Britain on the League of Nations Opium 
Committee as well as being a member of several other bodies set up 
for purpose of dealing with the subject. He realized that here was 
a great evil which must be fought and he never spared himself in the 
coml^t 

It was of course in connection with his work to improve the con- 
dkkais of employment in our fiictories and workshops that it was my 
pyod fortune to be associated with Sir Malcolm, although I did not 
co®^ ck)S€iy into contot with him mitil 1925 when I became one of 
the three <^)uty Chkf inq>ectors of Factories at the Home Office, 
Bc&cc tktt time I had naturaiy h^d of his rqmtation. I knew he was 
a i^rd wmker with a qukk brain and inclined to ask his subordinates 
vtrf pecetrating and I was somewhat nervous of having to 

work wiffi himL Imked I expx^ed tins fear to the Chief Inspector, Sir 
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Gerald BeUhouse, when I became his deputy, but Ik? comforted me 
by saying, “I like Delevingne and in time you will also/^ When 
possible I tried to accompany Sir Gerald when he was summoned to 
Sir Malcolm’s room for a conference so that I might otsenre how to 
cope with such a clever and able man. In my very early days at the 
Home Office it was die curious custom for the women inspectors if 
they went to the room of one of their senior men colleagues, even if 
the room was adjacent, to put cm their hat before entering. By 1925 
this practice was discarded, my women colleagi^ and I had given up 
pandering to St. Paul and his views on women’s uncoverol heads. 
Anyhow Sir Malcolm did not seem to object to me appearing before 
him hatless! 

True, at time of the reorganization of the Factory Department in 
1921 I had disagreed with the policy he advocated in regard to the 
am algamation of the men’s and women’s staff and was deputed by my 
women colleagues who agreed widi my view to ask for an interview 
so that I might represent to him our feelitigs cm the matter, and this 
I did in fear and trembling. I was met, however, in a ffiendly and 
reasonable way by Sir Malcolm and my fears were somewhat dispeDed, 
although I could not get him to 2gree with the opinions I put before 
him. like many men of first-class rank Sir Malcolm treated his women 
colleagues with respect; he believed in women’s work and never 
showed any prgudice or bias in r^ard to them. I have always notked 
that opposition to women as coEeagt^ comes from the man who is 
second c l ass in his work, a man who is sure of himself raises no ol^^tion. 
Not only did Sir Malcolm treat the won^ officials at the Home Office 
with respat, but also with an old-world courtesy which I admit we 
found pleasant. Some men think this quality dmuld be dropped when 
working with women, and although it is, of course, unessential and 
indeed olgectionable if it covers prgudice and intolerance it has, wlnai 
real, a pleasant s^ and indicates, I think, unsdfishness and considcratkn 
for offers. 

To im|^ove the cemditions of employment in our fi^torics and work- 
shops was, I soon came to realize, die burning <ksirc of Sir Malcolm, 
and there I found myself entirely at whh him. That I ffiould w^i 
to do thk was not surpriring, for day after (lay and for many years 
I had been visiting fiiaorks and thrir wenkers mi had ceme to realize 
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the bad conditions under which a large number of men, women, and 
children worked and lived. But that this desire should be shared by 
Sir Malcolm, who sat all day in a huge room at the Home O&ce 
surrounded by books and files of papers, astonished me until I came to 
reahze what imagination and a kind heart could effect. Instead of dis- 
carding any suggested reform or any draft memorandum put before 
him he set to work to improve it and this made me personally enjoy 
working with him. It was pleasant to see my lame efforts improved 
out of all recognition! He had of course the opportunity and power of 
bringing about reforms and was tireless in doing so, and much of the 
l^iriation regulating labour, both in this country and internationally, 
is due to his initiation and hard work. He always sensed where improve- 
ments were needed in an almost uncanny manner and then by 
determination and drive brought about the needed social reform. He 
was prepared to try new methods and was incapable of being hide- 
bound. When, for example, he came to realize during the 1914-18 
war the need to secure more legislation for welfare conditions in 
factories he did not wait for a new Factories Act with aU its ramifications 
and the complications connected with its passage through the House 
of Commems. To our surprise a small Bill called The Police, Factories, 
etc. (miscellaneous provisions), Bill was introduced and made law in 
1916. This act with its vague title empowered the Secretary of State to 
require by order in any factory or workshop certain welfare provisions 
for the well-being of the workers. Now at last we could require where 
necessary the provision of such amenities as mess-rooms or canteens, 
washing conveniences, seats, first aid requirements, drinking water and 
such-like, amenities which we inspectors had longed to see in factories 
but had no power to require. There were still other directions in which, 
owing to Sir Malcolm’s work, I had the delight of seeing my dreams 
beoDme realities. About 1912 he had become aware of the fact that 
in Gcmiany, ffolland, Finland aiKi several other European countri^, 
mdustrial museums had been established which were permanent exhibi- 
twm of methc^ls ftr prometog safety, t^th, and wel&re in ftetories. 
He wd Sk Arthm Whfcdegge, tl^ Chief Mspector, visited some of 
these fere^n museums ami reccunmended in a report to the Secretary 
of State that a rimilar exhibition diould be e^blished in this country. 
Their leccnnimmdlatkm was zja:epted ami a fine building erected in 
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Westminster which was completed just before 1914, but the war began 
before it could be put into use. In 1925, however, the organization and 
collection of exhibits was seriously taken in hand, the planning being 
undertaken by a small committee of technical inspectors with the Chief 
Inspector and myself. The mainspring of the committee, however, was 
its chairman, Sir Malcolm Delevingne, who put into it his power to 
initiate and to vitalize, and by 1927 it was ready for Their Majesties 
King George and Queen Mary to open by paying a private visit. This 
country has now a permanent exhibition of which it may be jusdy 
proud and workers, employers, makers of machinery, and others a 
place where they can learn more and more what can be done to make 
fcetories healthy and safe places. This museum would never have been 
established except for Sir Malcolm Delevingne. It has been his good 
fortune to see the conditions of employment for the industrial and mine 
worker revolutionized and he has had the satisfaction of knowing that 
he has taken a large share in bringing this about. 

During all these years when engaged on questions of State policy 
he was interested in Bamardo’s. In 1903 he was elected member of the 
association and stands now at the l^d of the list of associates. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that on Ins retirement from the Civil Service 
he should be asked to join the Council, which he did in 1934, becoming 
Chairman five years later, a post he held for nine years. 

Bamardo's, of course, has a world-wide reputation; it has caught the 
imagination of the public as few other sodetks have done, owing 
largely to the firm foundation on which it was built by Bamardo 
himself. During the course of years it has attracted to iteelf men and 
women who have given devoted service, not only in the hi^ier |K)sts 
in the organization but in the humble, everyday jobs. A spirit pervacks 
Bamardo’s which it is difficult to describe, people are “caught” not by 
the money d^y are paid for their work nor the honours they receive, 
but by a feeling which penetrates it that here is a service they mu^ render 
and that they are indeed fortunate to be able to do so. They realize 
d^y are the gainers as much if not more than the children they care for, 
“She will soon realize the value of religion if she comes into Bamardo's,” 
a responsible woman worker said to me when we were disc u s sin g the 
appointment of a superintendent for a home, and die was right. There 
is no easy j^th in front of children these days and those who have 
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unckrtaken to serve them in Bamardo’s realize that they must try and 
give them something which will help them in their difficulties and be 
a solace to them in their troubles. 

“No, I just can’t leave Bamardo’s,” one official who could double 
her salary on similar work outside said to me, and this view is shared 
by many others. The work holds people in a strange way and even if 
they do leave they hanker to come back. And this feeling of affection 
exists also in a large measure in the children themselves although, of 
course, some want to break away and strike out on their own lines. 

“Now, not a word against the Homes,” a girl who had unfortunately 
found her way into prison said to a prison commissioner who was 
visiting her. “It’s due to myself and my goings-on that I am here, not 
the Homes’, they cared for me all right.” And then she sent appreciative 
mc^ages to the General Superintendent, Mr. Kirkpatrick, and the 
senior Medical Officer, E>r. Gilmore. This appreciation is shared by 
many of the 136,000 who have found their way into Bamardo’s. 
“I am sending this cheque in gratitude for aU Dr. Bamardo’s have done 
for me,” writes a girl; “I am twenty-four years old now and I have 
realized what a splendid life you gave me. I am proud to be one of the 
ffimily; God was good to me and still is.” While an old boy who had 
served as radio officer in the British Heet Mail writes, “I would like to 
take this opportunity of thanking Dr. Bamardo’s Homes for all they 
have done for me since I was first admitted to their home. It is through 
care and guidance that you have given me that I am where I am 
to-day, and I can honestly say that I have been and always vrill be proud 
to say that I am an old Bamardo boy.” 


Dr. Bamardo was a pioneer and his pioneering spirit still prevails in 
dn: Homes so that the work is ever developing on new lines, and here 
Sir Makxilm has rendered an unforgettable service. I suppose in all 
ocgamzatiotis people have come forward at the right moment to under- 
take the pcce of work which it is nece^ary should be done at that 
fKutksilar rime; anyhow diis has been the case at Bamardo’s. Sir 
Makolm faought to this oi^anizarion his -fine gifts of initiation and 
pd^traiKHi and a d^erminarion to get things improved and 


s has indeed been the gainer. By sensing modem thought on 
the probfan cf bo n el e ss dnld he has helped to keep the organization 

to da^, he has felt diat Bamardo’s has a great contribution to 
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to the world to-day and that this contribution must never be parochial 
but universal. He has attracted to the work enterprising men and 
women and has then supported them and encouraged them in d^ir 
endeavours. He believes in making use of the staff not only to carry 
out instructions but to join in deliberations, indeed he has tried to ensure 
that staff and Council should be as one in all they do and should act 
together as one body. 

He has realized that the prayer for Bamardo’s should he, “O 
Heavenly Father, make our hearts hum within us for children who go 
unloved or neglected, breathe into us a new and living love that with 
wise counsel and readiness to act with others we may turn to good 
accoimt every law and every effort made for their welfiue.” Yes, the 
children for whom this large organization is responsible owed Sir 
Malcolm Delevingne a debt of gratitude which should never be 
forgotten. 

Although for many years I have worked closely with him, jSrst at the 
Home Office and then at Bamardo’s, I have never heard him makp an 
uncharitable remark about anyone, instead tl^e has been get^ous 
appreciation of other people’s qualities and labours and great humility 
as far as he himself is concerned. 

At Oxford he made close and lasting friendships amongst his fellow- 
students and others, and as they married he became the best frieiKl of 
their wives and frmilies. A great walker, he usually took his holidays 
abroad and soon learned to love and know Italy and later Norway. 
“He was interested in flowers and everything Ik saw,” writes cmc of 
his friends of diose times, “and was a perfect fountainhead of informs 
tion as to aibergos and all else to his friends planning a con tinental 
holiday and equally eager to hear all about it on ihdr return.” 

His loyalty to friends, colleagues and to the department in which be 
worked for so many years is well known to those who come into contact 
with him. To serve othen whether in big or small matters been his 
aim and his burning desire and no one can deny but that he has 
accomplished his aim and fulfilled his derire. 
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A Civil Servant of Great Integrity 

SIR GERALD BELLHOUSE, CB.E. 


IN A CONVERSATION with an eminent retired Civil Servant who has 
helped to select more men and women for high posts in the Civil 
Service than perhaps anyone else, I asked him what was the chief 
quality desired to find in a candidate for the Service, and without 
a moment’s hesitation he said — “integrity” — ^and when I asked him to 
tell me the second most important quality he thought for a moment 
and then said — ^“humanity.” 

It is, of course, the fashion at the present time to belittle Civil 
Servants. We are told they lack initiative and imagination, are 
prone to procrastinate, are unwilling to take responsibility and make 
decisions, are devoted to precedent and are inaccessible. Some of these 
defects may exist to a certain extent and, of course, should be over- 
come. But surely the public desire above everything Civil Servants of 
integrity and humanity. Those are the qualities they want to find in 
the attitude of Civil Servants to themselves rather than speed and 
undigested decisions. If the bureaucrats display the qualities of integrity 
and humanity the country has nothing to fear. Undoubtedly as it has 
been said the Civil Servant must never forget that he is the servant 
not the master of the community, and that official competence need 
not and should not involve the loss of the human touch. The British 
Qvil Service is said to be the finest in the world and if that is so, which 
I sec no reason to doubt, it is, I am sure, because it has been built up 
on two gre^ qualiti^. 

It has b^2 my lot to work doscly for thirty-seven years vuth men 
and women Civil Servants. I have counted it my good fortune that 
Marne C)fl&:c was the Government I>€partment with which I was 
a^odated with its traditiem of justice and fair play. Action may 
have been dow in ffiat department at times, but if it were so it was in 
c^der that ti^e dbould be no error in judgment and that nothing mean 
or umferhand AouH take place. It was possible to trust one’s colleagues 
in Home O&oc, cme could rest assured that one would not be let 
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down, that nothing ignoble should occur was the wish of the heads 
of that department. 

Now Sir Gerald Bellhousc displayed the quality of absolute integrity 
to a marked extent. I acted as his deputy for eight yean, workmg very 
dosely with him, so I think I am in a position to judge. He was 
incapable of doing anything that was base or disloyal, and with it went 
— ^although at times with a somewhat imemotional exterior — true 
humanity. 

Sir Gerald Bellhousc, cb.e., was bom in 1867, the son of William 
Bellhouse, of Alderley Edge, Cheshire, and of the old Mand^ster firm 
of James & W. Bellhouse, Fine Cotton Spinners. He was aiucated at 
Fettes College, Edinburgh, and Trinity College, Cambrid^, and for 
a short time was connected with the fbnily business. At the age of 
twenty-four years, however, he was appointed one of His Majesty's 
Inspectors of Factories in the Home Office. He received quick pro- 
motion and f^ly soon in his career, indeed after four years, was 
appointed District Inspector for Dublin, to be followed by a similar 
but more responsible position in East London. Promotion, however, 
continued in his case to be rapid, and in 1908 he was mack Super- 
intending Inspector of the Manchester Division, to be foBowed in 
1917 by promotion to the Deputy Chiefehip at the Home Office. He 
only served in that capadty for a short while before he was appointed 
to act under the National Service Department, first as Commissioner 
for London and the South-Eastern Area and subseqi^ntly as Chief 
Commissioner. In 1922 he became Chief Inspector of Factcxks, a pc^t 
he held imtil his retirement in 1932. Four years later Ik was appointed 
chairman of the Unemployment Assistance Board Advisory Com- 
mittee for Soutib-East London. 

It was in Dublin in 1905 that I first mack his acquaintance when I 
announced to him that I was proposing to visit in his district. In Aose 
days women inspectors had a roving commission and were empowered 
tx> visit any fitertories and worieshops cm{loying women and chiHren 
in any part of the country. Looking back I have come to the conciusion 
that it could not have been altogether easy for dK Distrkt Inspector 
who was always a man and responsibk fi^r the enfixcemait of the 
Factory Aerts in die fectorks ^d w<xfcshops in hh dhtrkt to have a 
Inspector wiA perhaps different standards couk into his 
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domain, and while she was there leave the jurisdiction of the Acts in 
certain factories in her hands. Anyhow, Mr. Bellhouse as he was then 
seemed to take my advent calmly and without any fuss, and in his own 
handwriting made the long list of factories which he thought it would 
be very useful if I would visit, explaining carefully where they were 
rituated. I found him a pleasant change after some of the District 
Inspectors with whom I had been obliged to deal and I felt he knew 
how to play the game. 

For some years our paths did not cro^ again. In 1916, however, he 
was appointed Member of the Health of Munition Workers Com- 
mittee, and when I was called to give evidence before that committee 
I remember he asked me some devastating questions in connection with 
my suggested reforms which were difficult to meet and I realized he 
was very direct with sound opinions. In the course of time he was 
appointed as chairman or member of innumerable Government 
committees dealing with many varying subjects, his outstanding 
qualitks of impartiality and absolute fairness having been recognized. 
Although these committees were chiefly composed of employers and 
workers, all left the conference table when he had presided feeling 
assured that their views had received just and impartial consideration. 
He was trusted equally by employers and employed. He early realized 
die outstanding qualities of Ernest Bevin and vratched his career with 
great interest In 1940 he wrote to me: 

“I am so terribly sorry that Bevin has had to undergo this operation 
and I do trust that there is nothing seriously wrong with him. He is 
very much the right man in the right place. I have always had great 
admiratiem for him and b^ stands so well with both sides that he can 
get done in world of labour which would be much more 

diflkult for other people.*’ 

Sir GeraM was indeed full of discernment as we w 1 k> live in 1948 
can 

At Geneva he was an outstanding figure at tie International Labour 
QmfcrcnDe. From the start he was interested in the International side 
irflabmur regulatkms and much of its development is diK to his know- 
fec^e and pro^nt^ivc oudook. Preveruion of accidents was, I think, the 
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subject nearest to his heart. Like most Inspectors of Factories his work 
had brought him into contact with much suffering and misery caused 
by unfenced machinery or dangerous practices, and he never rested in 
the campaign to prevent the occurrence of accidents. He took the 
greatest interest in the formation of the Royal Society for the Prevens- 
tion of Accidents and when Chief Inspector encouraged the staff to do 
the same, while wel&re in industry owes more to him in its initial 
stages than is realized. It was in that direction that he felt mich could 
be done to alleviate the life of the industrial worker, and time has 
proved that his view was correct. He always sensed modem trend 
of events ; was not destructive, but put his strength, into supporting xkw 
ideas and thus was held in high regard by his superior ofeers who were 
progressive in oudooL 

Although his humanity was sometimes hidden under what appeared 
to be a rather unemotional exterior it was always there, and he was 
not hedged round by officialdom which would prevent him when 
necessary exceeding his powers. I shall always remember his bursting 
into my room at the Home Office full of indignation over a case which 
had come to his notice of a girl being wronged in a specially cruel way 
by her employer. ^‘Something must be done for the girl and her 
employer must be brought to book.” That the matter was not 
regulated by the Factory Acts was of no consequence, it was his 
instruction that I should enquire into it and deal with the matter at once. 

In some ways his attitude to women was Victorian. After I had been 
dining with him and Lady Bellhouse in their charming house in Eaton 
Square — ^he was always a delightful ho^ — there was a difficulty about 
getting me a taxi so he insisted on walking to Victoria Statical and 
seeing me into a taxi there. I reminded him that I was accustomed to 
‘ inspect m^scorted and late into the night the big workshoj^ m West 
London as well as the litde ffictories and workshops in Whitediapel 
and Stepney; but it was no use — ^when I was his gi^t I was a lady 
who must be protfixted, not a woman inspector. 

Still, when in 1921 the great chan^ in the Factory Detriment came 
and the men’s and women’s side of the inspectorate were amalgamated 
ainl the women inspectors were eligible for all posts, it fell to Sir 
Gerald as Chief Inspeaor to put these great changes into operaticai. 
Once again he iowed his sense of justke, fair dealing and 
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mindcdncss with the result that this reorganization proved a note- 
worthy success, and provided an example which was followed by 
other departments throughout the Service. As his deputy he took care 
that I should have exactly the same opportunities and responsibilities 
as his men deputies. He knew how to delegate and never interfered, 
and yet he was always ready to give me his help and counsel if desired. 
A somewhat silent man, Sir Gerald was noted for his sound advice and 
good judgmait It was, of course, his duty and also that of his deputies 
to hold themselves in readiness to give advice to the administrative 
o&ials of thi Home OflBce on technical subjects connected with the 
work and in regard to persons with whom we might come into closer 
contact than they would be able to do. I shall always remember the 
serious manner in which he received a remark of mine that a high 
o&dal was easily taken in by womeiL “It is our duty, Miss Mardn- 
daJe/^ he said, “to sec that this docs not occur,” I felt rebuked. 

He never put a spoke in anyone’s wheel. He was too big a man to 
do that and always firankly acknowledged other people’s work and 
ideas — 2, somewhat rare quality. He was slow to criticize others and if 
he did so was scrupulously fair. In my opinion he was generous with 
praise. He was a man of few words, and that he was appreciative was 
not always realized. Before I worked closely with him, and indeed 
hardly knew him, I was very surprised when 1 ^ came one day into my 
room at the Home OiSce holding in his hand a report I had written on 
a certain sulyect which had reached him as Deputy Chief Inspector and 
said, ^^This is a quite excellait report.” His praise which was quite 
unexpected and uncalled for certainly made up for much of the fatigue 
caused by travelling and imoomfortable hotel accommodation which 
I had cxpcn^ced when gathering the material for the report. 

Ahhcm^ a man of v^ fine presence he was retirmg and never 
himself befc^c his superiors, bfc was keen on games and sport, 
csptxiaily shoocmg and fishing, and very a|^reciative of the country- 
side. in a fetter he wrote me in Sej^ember 1940 from his home near 
Altoe tio which he retked, he said: 

I am afia^ London is havmg a bad time of it with air-raid wa ming c 
I hope they have nc^ been droipfing bombs in your 
^^Aourlmod. This is a in search of i^ws of you and of how you 
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are getting on. We get a good many warnings round here; we have 
not, however, had any bombs so far. How beastly it all is — ^and yet as 
I look out of the window this morning I see a perfectly peaceful, 
glorious summer day and the country and garden looking lovely. 
Truly it is only man that is vile.” 

I am not keen on public speaking or presiding at functions, but I own 
I was pleased when it fell to my lot as Senior E>eputy Chief Inspector 
to preside at a dinner of farewell which the staff gave him and to present 
him with a letter of appreciation and gratitude from his colleagi^. 

A long illness, bravely borne, followed his retirement in 1932, but 
his interest in his Department never feiled and he was always ready to 
help me when I desired.to draw on his sound judgment, for te was a 
constant friend. During the lx)mbing of London invitations came to 
me to visit him in his country house as a little country air ntight refresh 
me, and a sympathetic letter reached me the day after the only bomb 
which feu in London on the previous night fell on the block of flats 
in which I lived. 

It surely cannot be denied that Sir Gerald Bellhouse with his integrity 
and humanity was a man of whom the Civil Service may be justly 
proud. 
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An Unforgettable Personality 

DAME ADELAIDE ANDERSON, 


IF THE QUALITIES of inclomitabk determination, great powers of 
endurance and an original outlook are pioneering qualities then 
certainly Dame Adelaide Anderson, although small and fragile in 
appearance, was a pioneer. Indeed, as I look back over the many 
years I worked with her I am inclined to the opinion that it is in the 
role of a pioneer rather than that of a Civil Servant that she will be 
renumbered- 

That she had indomitable determination I had good reason to know. 
On my return from a world tour I was asked to speak at a meeting 
convened by the State Children’s Association. Miss Anderson, as she 
was then, attended. The next day I had a letter from her asking me to 
come and see her, when she explained that a temporary appointment 
as one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Factories was about to be .made 
and suggesting that I should apply for it I was not very keen to do so 
as I had mapped out for myself work on differait lines; still, I decided 
that it would do no harm to let my name go forward. Miss Anderson 
did, I think, remark in passing that there would be a second candidate. 
A few days later I was sent for to the Home Office and interviewed by 
the then Chief Inspector, Sir Arthur Whitelegge, and the Private 
Secretary to the Secretary of State, and shortly after I was informed 
that very wisely the other candidate who was frr better qualifiai than 
I was had been ch<^en, so I Weathed freely again. Before a week had 
dapsed, however, I received another letter from Miss Anderson asking 
if I was still fr^^ becaiue, if so, the Home Office would be glad if 
I wckiM take up aj^intment. This I did and the appointment 
became a permanent cm in a few mondB’ time. I never knew exactly 
vdm hsd happened and I did not enqirire. It was rumoured that the 
candidate had been so overworked on her arrival that after three 
days speM dikfly in cotton m ills she sent in her resignation. Any- 
how, wifem I tjoek up my dut^ I was sulgccted to mild treatment and 
was gmtly M until I had become somewhat acclimatized to the work, 
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which was certainly strenuous. I was given at first a desk in Miss 
Anderson’s room at the oflfice so that she could watch over me. I must 
admit some of my colleagues considered I was worthy of sympathy 
when they heard this as she was regarded as very serious-minded and a 
little aloof. But I had no regrets. I realized there was much to learn in 
the work and that she was an excellent teacher. 

Now the drafting of official letters I found very difficult, but Miss 
Anderson was a past-master in it and never minded being disturbed 
by a badly expressed draft being put before her for amendment. I 
remember once, however, we had a disagreement. After conducting a 
prosecution in Court I received a written offer of marriage fi:om a man 
unknown to me who had been present. I was on the jK^int of putting 
it into the wastepaper basket unanswered when I thought I would show 
it to Miss Anderson in case there might be some repercussions. It might, 
for example, be said I had conducted my case in too mild a manner. 
When she heard I was not proposing to answer it her disapproval 
descended on me. Of course I must reply. She realized marriage should 
be refused but I must reply in suitable and appreciative tenns and she 
would be glad to see the draft. I have always maintained that every 
woman could marry if she desired to do so and this experience con- 
firmed my view. 

But it was not only in drafting letters that she excelled, she taught her 
staff the technique of inspection which should be impersonal and ftee 
of emotion and also the need for absolute discretion and accuracy, fair- 
ness between employer and worker and the wisdom of the Official 
Secrets Act. 

Adelaide Mary Anderson belonged to a family well known for their 
pioneering qualities. They were shipowners with a world-wide repu- 
tation, great travellers wdth ftr-seeing views. She herself was bom in 
Australia in 1864, her father beii^ one of the pioneer Scots vffio had 
emigrated to Australia in the ’fifties. She was the eldest of a large femily 
which returned to England while she was still a child. At first she was 
educated by a governess at home and then at a school in E^resdoi. 
Afterwards she became a student of Queen’s College, Harley Street. 
Her outstanding ability was soon realized and at the age of twenty she 
went up to Girton College, Cambridge, where she took tl^ Moral 
Science Tripos in 1887 and the Gamble Gold Medal, Girton College. 
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On coining down from Cambridge she coached girls for examinations 
and then on the suggestion of Isabel Ford, a well-known social worker 
in Leeds, she t^came a lecturer on philosophy and economics to the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild. This work gave her an insight into the 
conditions of women in industry, a subject in which she became 
intensely interested, with the result that in 1892 she joined the staff of 
the Royal Commission on Labour. This appointment, however, lasted 
for only two years as in 1894 she was appointed by Mr. Asquith as one 
of the first four women inspectors of faaories and three years later 
Principal Lady Inspector of Factories, the head of the women’s branch 
of the Factory Department. Thus began the first part of her life work 
which lasted until 1921. During her twenty-seven years in the Factory 
Department at the Home Office her pioneering qualities showed them- 
selves. Her indomitable determination exhibited itself in many ways in 
addition to bringing me into the Department. She had certainly great 
powers of endurance. If she felt there was a wrong which must be 
righted or anyone was in trouble she would not spare herself. That 
veteran among women Trades Union Leaden, Julia Varley, relates: 

“When my father was caught roimd a shafting in the Mill and was 
badly hurt I was going to see Miss Andenon that evening at her hotel, 
but I sent my young brother to explain why I could not come. Miss 
Anderson came straight round to see me although it was already 
midnight.” 

This was typical of her attitude to those in need of help. A junior 
inspcctcu: who was on her staff recalls her somewhat disconcerting 
manner when receiving a report as if she were looking frr beyond the 
matter in hand. On one ocoiskm after such a silent interlude her eyes 
listened ainl she said with cndiimasm: “You and I will visit laundries 
fe^ed^ to-mccrow.” This was an honour much appreciated by the 
jiniKM', but on the cfey in question, after a long morning of most ener- 
getic inspection of latnMiries m erne of the least ^ubrious of suburbs, 
^ when dn: hmsx man called for rdfreshment as one o’clock came, 
Mm Amfcrscm said brighdy; “Now we can take the opportunity to 
pay soimj mealtime visits.” It was not until nearly three o’clock that 
she sail: ‘T t hi n k a cup of tea somewhere would be pleasant before we 
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go on to the next place.” She certainly expected hard work from her 
staff, but it was worth it. In 1893 most laundries were insanitary places, 
with dangerous unfenced machinery. To-day they are some of most 
healthy and safe places of employment in this country, and this is largely 
due to her work and that of her women colleagues who worked under 
her direction — ^no little achievement. And this is only a small sample 
of her work; in many other directions there were similar results. 

In addition to indomitable determination and great powers of en- 
durance she had an original outlook, so original that at times it proved 
difficult for her colleagues to grasp. She fully realized this. ‘T do not 
understand you. Miss Anderson,” a young member of her staff said in 
a moment of irritation. “I can quite understand that. I am so complex 
and you are so simple,” was the quiet reply. She enjoyed tal k i n g about 
abstract rather than concrete matters and begged her youi^ collogues 
to follow her example, not an altogether easy request to follow. 

Her work in connection with dangerous trades, employment of 
women and young persons, welfrre, legal proceedings as well as her 
annual reports all show her masterly mind, wide knowledge and length 
of vision, while during the 1914-18 war her ganus for seizing 
new opportunities and her originality of oudook found free play. I 
remember that some of her staff were inclined to be scornful over the 
project which she propounded in regard to a Home Help Service to 
which she gave much thought. The last war has shown ffiat sl^ had 
indeed foresight, for undoubtedly Home Helps have now come to slay. 

She would not brook second-class work either in herself or her ^aff, 
so she built up a women’s branch which had the reputation for excellent 
work whidi stood them in good stead in the great dianges which were 
ahead of them. The book which she publisl^ Women in the Fadory: 
an Admini^atipe Adventure^ summarizes her work and that eff her 
women colleagues whose contribution she was always ger^oiis m 
acknowledging. 

For the women inspectors of fretories and women in k 

was indeed fortunate that they were led in d^se early days by a pioi^cr 
and a whole-hearted fe minis t, for tiK>se were hard and mcamyrn days 
and mudi oppo^tion had to be met from all skks; and if die hesA of* 
their branch had been la cking in courage, in determination and fi ght i n g 
qualities d^ result would have been very diferent, aiKi we 
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certainly not have had the comprehensive body of factory legislation 
and the first-class inspectorate of both men and women which we have 
to-day. 

In 1921 she retired, and at a large public dinner which was given in 
her honour by her colleagues and friends she was presented with a gift 
of ^1,000 which she decided to spend in travelling, combined with 
researches and study of industrial conditions in other lands. This was 
work after her own heart and a new life opened itself before her. 

She visited South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and Burma, and 
was then invited to study labour conditions in China. Thus began her 
great interest in that country. She became a member of the Com- 
mission on Child Labour appointed by the Municipal Council of 
Shanghai in 1923, and published in 1928, under the tide of Humanity and 
Labour in China, a documented account of the work of the Commission 
and its sequel. In 1925 she was appointed a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Foreign Ofike on the Boxer Indemnity Fund and 
re-visited China with the Willingdon Mission in 1926. Five years later 
she served on the mission from the International Labour Office to 
Nanking regarding a factory inspectorate for China, and she was a 
member of the Universities China Commission in London, 1932-33. 
It is not surprising that she had a high place in the hearts of the people 
of China and that she was always welcome at the Chinese Embassy in 
London. She admired and understood the Chinese and they admired 
and understood her. 

But it was not only China which she whole-heartedly served. In 1930 
she set out alone to Egypt to make enquiries into the conditions of child 
labour in that country, and her report on the subject which has been 
described as a mc^t movii^ human document had far-reaching con- 
sequem^. This journey called in a marked degree for the display of the 
courage, tenacity and persistence in face of difficulties which never 
fafled her. South Africa claimed her again, and in 1936, a few months 
bcfc^c her death, she returned from a vitit to that coimtry whicJi sl^ 
had iimkrtaken at the age of 72. 

was certainly a visionary, full of a desire to explore, and had the 
mind of a |rfriIc®o| 4 ^ coupkd with a youthful, eager outlook and 
whh an mtense powex of eigoyment. It is understandable that an article 
in the Cape Times of 1922 called her “an enchanted vhitor.” She always 
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wanted those near her to share with enthusiasm her interest of the 
moment and was not always conscious of the fact that they had no 
desire to do so. Indeed, as I have already made clear, her strong person- 
ality made her at times misundentood. Children, however, understood 
her ; they appreciated her power of enjoying the simple pleasures of 
life. Working women, too, gready appreciated her and her serious, 
digni&ed manner, and always remembered all she had done for their 
welfare. 

She was a wide reader, a musician, a lover of the arts, and a skilful 
needlewoman. She was also very sociable ; she loved parties and bring- 
ing her friends together and took pains in regard to their entertainment, 
especially perhaps in the choice of the wine she offered them. 

Thus I enshrine in my litde Pantheon the memory of one of Ac early 
pioneer women to whom Ae generations who followed owe so much 
more than Aey realize and to whom Aey should always be grateful — 
a personality who should never be forgotten. 
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A Single-minded Servant of the State 

ISABEL TAYLOR, CB.E. 


IF I WAS REQUIRED to Ixve my life over again and had to choose my 
career I would decide to be once again an Inspector of Factories, and 
I believe Isabel Taylor would have done the same. There was some- 
thing in factory inspecting, hard as the life was, which appealed very 
strongly to m both. What that was is not easy to describe. 

First of ail I suppose we realized the great need there was for our 
services. In the ^ly years of this century tl^ conditions in the factori^ 
were very different from what they are to-day. The hours of labour 
wore appallingly long; women and girls could be legally employed for 
sixty hours a week and in the case of the former overtime could be 
workal in many trades. Children from twelve years of age were\till 
anployed as half-timers. These legal hours were repeatedly exceeded 
and it was, of course, our duty to see this did not occur. Here was 
indeed a service worth doing and much of our time in those early days 
was taken up in visiting at night, on Saturday afternoons and Sundays, 
and unforgettable are the lifeless and tired workers we found on those 
visits. But it was not only to check long hours that our services were in 
(kmand. The investigation of serious accidents disclosed dangerous 
machinery entirely unfenced whilst certain trades were found by us to 
be so dangerous that deaths or long spells of illness caused by lead 
pctsoning, silicons, anthrax, etc,, had occurred. Workrooms entirely 
unheatcd, insuflScientiy ventilated, and in a dirty and insanitary con- 
ditMHi were by no means uncommon, while low wages were whitded 
down by heavy fines and deducticms. 

To help administer the laws which had l^n enacted to combat such 
ccH^litkxis had a q)edai appeal, as did also the opportunity given m to 
ass^ in ^rengthming the kw where na:essary by detailed inquiries into 
the contikk^s whidi okained, and the preparation of careful reports 
fiDc the a»isideratkm of those authori^d to bring about the need«l 



It^)a:tocs of factories have always been empowered to conduct ihdt 
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own prosecutions in a court of law, and although this was a difficult 
side of their work it was a very responsible side, and res|K>nsibility 
brings its own feeling of satisfaction. 

“There was a dominating impulse towards relieving the hardships 
and sufferings of working women/* Dame Adelaide Anderson says in 
her book, “that drew all the women who entered the Factory Deput- 
ment into a real unity of endeavour whatever their social or political 
outlook before entering.’* 

And this was indeed true. 

But inspecting of factories had other attractions than rendering a 
service where it was greatly needed. It took inspeaors all over the 
country so that we became extraordinarily familiar with Bradshaw and 
its ramifications. We visited factories situated in a>untry areas as wcB 
as the large industrial towns and c^unc to know intimately every kind 
of trade and manufacture and at the same time and above all we 
learnt to know and often to admire greatly men and women in every 
walk of life, from the employers of big industrial cx)nccms to the mo^ 
humble workers, sometimes even employed in an indu^ry in dieir 
own home. It was certainly work of a very novel character and very 
absorbing, with unlimited scope, and work which could only be kamt 
on the job, and it was undertaken by women still in tli^r youth; our 
average age at first was twenty-^even years, aiKi this was almo^ 
imperative as the nature of the work made great demands. Lcmg hours 
of standing in a factory followed often by a long walk to next 
fectory — diere were no cars for inspectors in those early days — coupled 
with a call on one’s mental powers whidi the enforcem^t of a 
compEcated body of Icgishuion entailed, and again the eS6n needal at 
tim^ to meet opposition and obstruction made demands cm the 
physical, mental, and nervous sides of an impector which prolaHy 
could best be met by someone with the idealizing powers of youdh. 

Women inspectors had furd^ difficulties to free, pcafarps k 
should be said had the intere^ of taking port in the experin^nt in 
ccmncctim with the introduction o£ women mto Ae Civfl Sarvko; 
and here the women in the Factory Department have rendarol a great 
service. 
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For over sixty years faaory inspecting had been in the hands of men. 
In the ’eighties’ and early ’nineties’, however, the demand for women 
inspectors became so insistent that it could no longer be ignored and 
so in 1893 the first women factory inspectors were appointed. That 
they met opposition cannot be denied, although they were welcomed 
by the women worken and also in numerous cases by the men workers. 
Many employers were prejudiced against them and the men inspectors 
viewed the appointment of women as colleagues with apprehension. 
How the women could be fitted in to an all male organization was a 
difficult proposition. Fortunately they were given from the first by the 
authorities a liberal starting-pomt and wide field of activity. It was 
decided they were not to be mere assistants to the men inspectors but 
were to be organized more or less on parallel lines, and in the factories 
wl^e women were employed were to have practically the same powers 
as their men coEeagues. Until 1908 women iospectors had their head- 
quarters in Lendon but inspected all over the British Isles, wherever 
their services were needed. In 1908 they were de-centralized and were 
required to take up residence in certain of the large industrial areas 
whik still confining their attention to &ctories employing women and 
children and still officered by women, a certain number of senior 
women having been appointed. 

In 1921 still more changes in the organization were made and this 
time of a more drastic nature. The men’s and women’s side of the 
inspectorate were amalgamated and women became eligible for all 
po^. Urey were required to visit factories where only men were 
employed. Men inspectors were required to work under women and 
vice versa ; ii^ieed, what is known in the Civil Service as Aggregation, 
a tomx of organization which was novel and very far-reaching, was 
introduced in place of segregation. Such an organization in the Factory 
Department was indeed a great experiment and might well have led 
aiim>st to disaster as fin as the women inspectors were concerned. 
Foitunatdy many women displayed or acquired the special technical 
kiM>wiec^ now necessary when visiting big engineering works or 
heavy iiHltKtries and Waced themselves up to accept the opposition 
winch diey were bound to meet in an all man factory, opposition not 
fiom msm. workers — dKxe was very little of that — but from employers. 
Th^ this organizatkm proved in time to be an unqualified success and 
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an example to other government departments can be attributed to the 
loyal manner in which all the inspectors in the Factory Department put 
the experiment into operation. Both men and women with their some- 
what different standards found they had much to learn from each other 
which only dose co-operation could show. Personally, l<x>iing back 
on this experiment I have no regrets, chiefly for this very reasmi, 
difficult as it was at the time to meet the opposition which it engendered. 

Now Miss Taylor entered the Factory Department in 1909 so sIk 
did not have to adjust herself to the first change of decentralization, 
but she was required to take her part in the reorganization of 1921, 
and it was in meeting this change that she exhibited her outstanding 
qualities, for she could certainly be strong and very courageous. 

Isabel Taylor was bom at Beckenham in 1883, the ffiird daughter of 
Captain Taylor of the Royal Mail Steamship Company and of necessity 
a much travelled man and accustomed to exercise authority. Her 
mother was of Scotch descent but had lived in Liverpool. Isabel was 
educated at the Sutton High School and later at Streatham Hill High 
School and at both these schools she was recegnized as a clever pupil, 
carrying off year by year numerous prizes. On leaving school she 
became a student at the newly established London School of Eccmomics 
where she took a B.Sc. degree in Economics with the intentioii of 
becoming a librarian. Indeed, for a short time sl^ took up this work at 
the public library at Halifax. During her whok life she was a great 
reader and when her work permitted followed this pastime wirfi avidity. 

Biography especially appealed to her and sl^ eigoyed t a lki ng over 
the people with whom she had become acqtKinted in this way. In 
course of her work at the School of Economics she had come to know 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb who with their great powars of dhermmeot 
realized that the student of such marked ability would need sof&knt 
scope and accordingly drew tbe attention of the Factewry Departmmt 
to her, with the result that in 1909, after an examinatkm, sl^ reedved 
a nomination and became one of H.M. Inspectors of Factcries. 
After a short time in London she took up work in Birmingham, to be 
followed by spells in Manch^ter and Leech, and thus came to know 
well the great industrial centres of die North. In 1912 I was appointed 
Senior Lady Inspector for the Midlands, and Miss Tayk^r s€x>n came to 
work under my direction, and this was repeated when I was tran^rr^ 
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to London in 1918 and needed efficient help as in addition to being in 
charge of the south-eastern division I acted as deputy to Miss Anderson, 
the Principal Lady Inspector. Miss Taylor and I had therefore worked 
dosely together for some time and no senior inspector ever had a more 
relkUe and efficient colleague. Indeed I can look back over the thirty- 
eight years we knew each other without being able to remember one 
serious disagreement. She had a wonderful way of fitting in with the 
foibles of her senior colleagues without losing her own strong views 
and opinions which she did not hesitate to express, and probably her 
strong sense of humour stood her in good stead. Her remarks had at 
times a tartne^ and were unexpected — like a flash. 

I suppose over a number of years everyone is bound to strike a bad 
patch in their work and to have to live through it, and this was Miss 
Taylor’s lot in 1921 when the Department was re-organized and she 
was given a post which was not worthy of her and carried with it httle 
r^ponsibihty. Still, her interest in the work did not flag or her loyalty 
to die Department, and she carried on for four years patiendy awaiting 
better days. 

In 1925 I was appointed a Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories at the 
Home Office and one of my first concerns was to try and get an altera- 
tk>n in the post held by Miss Taylor. In time I was successful and she 
was appointed District Inspector for Birmingham, a post which carried 
with it the Deputy Superintending Inspectorship for the Midland 
Division. She now had a post of great responsibility. She was fortunate 
in knowing the Division as she had previously worked there, and she 
was also fortunate in deputising for an able man and one unprejudiced 
regarding the work of women inspectors. In 1930, however, she 
received further promotion and this time was appointed Superintending 
hispcctcc for the East Midland Eflvision with residence at Leicester. 
It is evident that during her twenty-four years in the Factory Depart- 
naent h^ fcamt to know most of the big industrial centres with 
d^ir stapk trades. It was not surprising therefore that in 1933, when 
I took up work in the Treasury, she should have been appointed to 
mcemi im as Deputy Chief Inq>ector, a pest she held until her imtimely 
desA m 1947- Ti^ her appointment coindded with the drafting of the 
new f^ctorks Bill was especially fortunate, as her vast experimee of 
tmditioi^ in many diflerent trades proved of course to he 
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of great service. The officials at the Home OfSce drew on her experience 
and knowledge to an unlimited extent and found they could entirely 
trust her cool judgment, calm wisdom, and unemotional approach to 
the questions under consideration, and these were many and diverse, 
covering an immense amount of ground as the Factory Act 1957 shows. 
She was clever at drafting and with few words was able to convey 
wise and cogent opinions and arguments. Indeed a high ojEdal in the 
Home Office told me that she would have been as successful in the 
Administrative Class as she was in the Factory Department, but, alas I 
women were not allowed to enter that class when Isabel Taylor entered 
on her career. Her strict accuracy was noteworthy as was also her 
unruffled manner. A colleague who worked closely with her for a con- 
siderable time is of the opinion that she could have walked on the edge 
of a precipice without falling over. She relates that during all the years 
she bnew her she only once saw her in a panic, A district inspector in 
the provinces had sent in a report in answer to a Parliamaitary question 
which twenty minutes before question time in the House was found to 
be totally inaccurate. The Private Secretary to the Home Secretary had 
already left for the House with the inaccurate report in his official bag 
when the discovery was made. With three minutes to go before 
question rime contact with him was made and the Secretary of State 
was saved from giving false information, the consequences of which 
would have been serious. To Miss Taylor’s accurate mind such an 
occurrence was abhorrent and I think her panic was justified. ^ 

But it was not only in connection with the introduction of 
Factories Act that her great experience was invaluable. Shi was a well- 
known government representative at International Labour Conferences 
in Geneva, Paris, and Canada, and in tins role she was a worthy repre- 
sentative of her country, showing ability, wisdom, and knowledge. 
“I admired the way she carried out her duties at G^eva,” writes an 
influential representative of British employers, while a woman dogate 
firom another country relates, “1 came to know her as a charming, 
single-minded, straightforward Englishwoman; she was always even- 
tempered, calm but not lethargic, bright and gay without any fokc 
cheerfulness.” 

It cannot be denied that it is a great M!p to women ImlcKng impc^tant 
positions if they have an attractive appearance and in this Iviiss Tayic^ 
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was fortunate. She had a most pleasing personaKty, was nice to look at, 
with vivid colouring and auburn hair, and loved nice clothes over 
which she took a good deal of pains. Their colouring and cut must 
be just right. As a young inspector, so one of her colleagues recalls, 
she looked enchanting, the colours she chose then being often green 
and violet. 

She was the first woman inspector to drive a car and was keen on 
golf, although she did not have much time or opportunity for this 
pastime. 

Possessing dignity in spite of her small stature she could hold her 
own, although she was not a woman of many words. Indeed she was 
reserved and often very silent, and then would come a remark well 
worth waiting for and probably full of humour. Helped by a strong 
constitution {she was hardly ever ill) she was able to get through an 
immense amount of work rapidly, but of which she never made heavy 
weather. Although her own health was good that did not mean she 
was less sympathetic to others less fortunate. Illness amongst her fiiends 
and staff was always a concern to her and she was indignant if they did 
not get really e&ient medical aid. “When I first saw Miss Taylor,” 
writes one of the inspectors, “I was surprised that this slight feminine 
figure should be one of H.M. Superintending Inspectors of Factories. 
I was new to the de|^rtment in those days and ignorant of the diver- 
sities of pa^ns that it could show. But seventeen years later the 
predominant feeling about her was still admiration for this mixture of 
charm and grace with administrative efficiency and integrity.” 

Sl^ certainly found it difficult to suffer stupidity gladly; she had the 
power of grasping intricate details qukkly herself and at times became 
im|^tient with those who could not do so; but these ware merely 
flashes, she was incapable of showing malice. She was not ambitious 
and rarely mentioned herself and certainly not to reveal her virtues. 
iiKlccd she was quite unegod^ical and hiunble-nimded so many of her 
Idn^y acts were unap|^auded and she was annoyed if anyone mcn- 
tk)i^ them. “Miss Tajdo/s ease of manner came of being completely 
on tc^ cf hcr^pih,*’ is o|«nkm of one of her young colleagues, wbo 
go^ on to say: “Cte feh that she knew all the ftets, the law and the 
aAmn^iairve practice, and could therefcHe speak or act without fiiss.^’ 
& was quite fi^dgn to to make wide generalizations or emoticmal 
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statements, the well-wom phrase that each case must be dealt with on 
its merits was indeed true of her handling of any question. 

For many years and indeed to the time of her death, she was the 
Senior Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories and in this position was 
responsible for staff, and here her scrupulous fairness showed itself. 
Both men and women inspectors testified to this, and linked to her 
sense of justice and direct sincerity was her discretion. In all my 
experience of dealing with people I have never met anyone so discreet. 
One could tell her anything and one knew it would be safe with her, 
and her unselfishness made her a wonderful listener — a rare person. 
She must have been told more secrets than anyone else in the depart- 
ment, and it was not only to her women colleagues that she was a 
confidant and fidend as well as a superior officer — ^all used her in that 
direction and she knew about quite a number of babies firom their 
prospective fathers before anyone else outside the family drcle. At the 
same time she made no windows into mai’s souls. She lacked that 
form of curiosity. 

On selection boards — ^and she sat on many — she had a spedai 
aptitude in assessing the suitability of candidates, and after she was fifty 
sl^ seemed more in harmony with the young man or woman than with 
her contemporaries. She had a wonderful way of understanding their 
oudook and they gready appreciated her sinc^ty and that she was 
incapable of throwing her weight about. She was fond of children and 
I think hoped that in her retirement she would be able to come more 
into contact with them. She was always ready to visit a Children’s 
Home with me and indeed used her precious days of leave for that 
purpose. 

“She will long be remembered,” so the official notice of her dcaA 
“for the sympathetic manner in whidt sh^ endeavoured tx) 
raddle the staffing arrangements of the department with Ae indi- 
vidual desires of inspectors wiA whom she was ever at pains to maintam 
personal contact and fiiendship.” 

Her character was of such fine quality diat altkn^ durh^ the 
fourteen years she was Deputy Chief Ir^pectc^ was passed over 
three times for AeChiefthip — ^men beir^ appemted — sfenever Aowal 
any resentment nor let 1^ loyalty to Deputment be affected. Ihat 
she was not promoted surprised many of Ikt cedkagues, boA men and 
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women, and must have astonished her, but she always gave without 
stint the new Chief Inspectors her help and advice with absence of 
criticism. The position of women has of course made great progress, 
but I suppose it will need another war before women will be allowed 
to serve in the highest posts of all in the Civil Service and the promise 
of a “Fair Field and no Favour” be entirely fulfilled. 

It was DO mean task to have served the State devotedly and single- 
mindedly for thirty-eight years, during which time she had maintained 
the high traditions of the Civil Service. Indeed it may truly be said of 
Isabel Taylor, “She dedicated her life to her work.” 
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The Ideal Physician 

EMILY ELIZABETH FLEMMING, M.D. 


I WAS BROUGHT UP to be a strict adherent of homeopathy, my mother 
and her parents before her strongly disapproving of the drastic treatment 
meted out to patients by what was known in those days as allopathy. 
Indeed my grandfather carried his disapproval so far as to insist on his 
animals when ill being treated by a homeopathic veterinary surgeon, 
not always an easy man to find. The Spicer family pinned their 6ith 
to the teaching of the German homeopathic doctor. Dr. Hahnemann, 
and my grandfather was therefore delighted when his fourth daughter 
married a grandson of this renowned medical man who was himself 
a busy doctor in Highbury. In those days an immense bust of th^ 
founder of this form of treatment often adorned chemists’ shops and 
I remember gazing at it in my childhood days with wonder, attracted 
to it by the large globular glass vessels filled with blue or red fluid 
which usually stood on either side of the bust It is natural therefore 
that my first memory of a doctor should be of a homeopathic one, 
and it was in Brighton that I first made his acquaintance. He was a 
stately old man with a long white flowing beard and he always received 
me with great courtesy. He belonged to the Irvingite Church or 
Catholic Apostolic and had risen to be ‘"an Angef’ in that religious 
body. His wife had been abroad and visited a Fr^ch creche and 
introduced the idea to Brighton with the result that this foreign 
method of caring for children was started in this town. This thrilled 
me as in those early days the care of children was beginning to 
interest me. 

I have one vivid memory of this early doctor, which was hk abolish- 
ment to find his litde patient reading in bed the poems of MattlK^w 
Arnold. He turned to my mother and said: “What an extraordinary 
book for a child to read.” At the time the remark annoyol me, but 
looking back I am inclined to agree with him! Anyhow I have pleasant 
memories of this early doctor and his Ktde bodies of aconite, mix 
vomica, belladonna, and arsenicum which were sometiines givGi me 
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in pilule form, or if a stronger method was needed in a liquid form, 
drop by drop, in a glass full of water. Certainly his medicines did me 
no harm and probably quite a fair amount of good and gave me a 
healthy fear of drugs. Since his day I can claim to having dealt with 
many doctors, both men and women. For thirty-seven years of my 
life I was a Civil Servant, wliich resulted in my not being able to be 
away from work if ill for more than two days without a medical 
certificate. Unfortunately I was sulyected to endless colds, often 
aggravated by passing from hot spinning-rooms or weaving sheds, 
potter}' kilns, drying-rooms and such-like into the cold outer air or 
picking up germs m the course of conversations with workers and 
others in stuJBfy workrooms, so I often had to call in the services of a 
doctor. As a rule I felt it was my duty when possible to call in a woman 
doctor. Those were the early days of medical women and I felt they 
should be supported. Often of course this was not possible; a small 
IriA town, for example, could not produce one and I was left to wrestle 
with my cold in an Irish hotel of doubtful comfort in the care of a 
dispensary doctor who would persist in sending me in botdes of 
medicine, wher^ all that I really required was a medical certificate and 
to be left alone. Anyhow my colds have given me the opportunity of 
studying the methods of both men and women doctors and I have come 
to the conclusion that as far as knowledge is concerned there is not 
much to choose between them, but that their approach to their 
patients is somewhat different 

Generally speaking women doctors are more wedded to profe^onal 
etiquette and more conscientious. They prefer to take their patients’ 
temperatures themselves, always insist on testing the blood pressure 
and so on. Men doctors are inclined to take a great deal for granted, 
show little desire to interfere with their patient’s life and as a rule are 
OTtainly not fussy. Here, however, I must enter a caveat. I have found 
that when men are meticulous in whatever walk of life they are inclined 
to go almost to extremes. It was my liKik to have to draw on the 
scxvkes of a very eminent surgeon. Nothing could have surpassed his 
Itindaess and care in the arrangements he made for me. Tt^ chok^ of 
a nursing home, the actml room, the nurses, how I should spend the 
trac i mme d i ately brfrare my operation, sleeping draught I shnuld 
take the n ^ i t bdSxe (this, however, I refused, my homeopathic 



upbringing revolted against it; I assured him I should have a good 
night and I did) were aU scrutinized and instructions kid down. The 
operation itself, so I was told, was carried out in an atmosphere of 
seriousness if not of solemnity as it should be, but he had failed in one 
particular and I had done so also, we had not given instructions about 
my bedjacket and so I awoke from my anaesthetic to hear my nurse 
being soundly blown up for putting what was obviously my best bed- 
jacket over me while I was still xmconsdous! I knew then I had a 
surgeon who had my interests really at heart! 

It has also been necessary for me to have gas administered many times 
for extraction of teeth and I have lived through some rou^ handling 
in this connection. I have now a dental surgeon who ensmes that it is 
given with meticulous care and I go to sleep with comforting words 
being murmured in my ear and am awakened to words of exhilaration 
and hope. What a change in technique! 

I have come to the conclusion that mc^t doctors, men and women 
alike, desire patients who will listen to them and talk to them about 
interesting matters. This is not surprising when one realizes of what 
their daily round consists and how much listening they are obligol to 
imdertake. One doctor I remember told me at his first visit that h© 
preferred patients who talked about interesting things! This worried 
me as at that time it was not easy to get a doctor and I was left wondering 
if my conversation would be of sufficient interest to hold him to my 
bedside. I decided that I must anyhow make dhe effort As he was a 
Scot I felt fishing would be sure to interest him, a subject about wfaidh 
I knew nothing, so at his second visit I embarked cm this sulgcct and 
be rose to the occasion. I have a feeling,, however, that my ignc^ranc^ 
was palpable and althor^h he was very polite I gave up the effort and 
poured out my troubles instead, whkh seemed to interest him as much I 
As a rule I found women doctors like patients to listen to thdr difficulties, 
and this again is not surprising, as ti^ life of a doctor, especially a wcunan 
doctor, is very exacting. Mm doctors want an inteli^ut fetener om. 
books, art, history or whatever happens to intere^ them. They kivc 
their wives at home to listen to thdr tr(xibks. I am quarrelling 
with this trait which I have found in doctors as I expect, if they are by 
way of being psychologists, they can tdl a good d«il alxM^ their 
patients by Low they react to thm: conversatkm cm c^her matters than 
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medical, and it also gives the patients the opportunity of summing up 
their doctor. 

In my early days I had the impression that a woman doctor would 
undentand me and the ofBcial life I was leading better than a man 
doctor, and perhaps in some ways that is true, but as the years have gone 
on I have felt that less and less. Both men and women doctors have 
come to realize what my work meant to me and that it was their duty 
to get me well as quickly as possible and not take the easy path for them 
of advising me to take three months’ sick leave and go away. They 
have preferred to keep me under their own care and help me all they 
can to carry on the life I had chosen. Indeed it is immaterial to me now 
wl^ther I am attended by a man or a woman doctor provided I find 
in them certain qualities. What are these qualities ? First of all, of course, 
I want my doctor to be kind with plenty of imagination, understanding 
and really sympathetic with a sympathy that acts and not only feels. 
Even if the visit he pays is a short one I want it to be unhurried. 
Curiously enough it is sometimes diificult for a patient to remember 
his symptoms. I was in the habit of making a list of them before the 
visit of die doctor, but I discontinued doing this when my sister told 
me how much she disliked patients who adopted this practice. I felt 
other doctors might share her view though why they should I really 
do not know. A really clever doctor asks few direct questions and yet 
gets to know his patient through and through. I shall not forget an 
indignant “I know that” with which a doctor met a remark of mine 
which I had made hoping to enlighten him. I think a doctor should 
always treat his patients seriously and with deference, however stupid 
they may happen to be, and if possible wrap up his orders so as not to 
arouse a pank in their minds. When it was obvious that a day a week 
in bed would be beneficial to me, much as I disliked it, I was interested 
in watching my doctor bringing himself to tell me so. Finally he 
remarked in an airy way: “I ratl^ like the idea of a day a week in bed.” 
A r^Hy understanding doctor lets his patients take risks and makes a 
steely c£ the best way of issuing his orders. He is undoubtedly a 
chcic^^ aMioi^Jb he may never have studied psychology and the 
jargem whkh goes widk some of it. I shal nev^ forget the visit I paid 
to a wdl-tnown nerve specialist who has recently died. It was a short 
VBit when bombing of London was at its height. Although 1:^ had 
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never seen me before, in the flash of a moment I felt he unclerstood me 
and he finished the consultation with a remark which showed his real 
sympathy and acumen and for me could not have been improved. His 
early death filled me with deep regret. 

An ideal physician must be a good listener, full of common sense 
and absolutely and entirely discreet, for in the course of his work it 
will be his duty to listen to many confessions. Dealing as he docs with 
life and death he holds perhaps the most sacred of all trusts, and we can 
indeed count ourselves fortxmate in this country in having many 
doctors who have maintained the high traditions of the medical pro- 
fession and regarded their work in this light. And amongst them is my 
ideal physician, Emily Elizabeth Flemming. 

Now although as I have explained I have been required to live my 
life in many places, which has necessitated my calling in many different 
doctors, for forty years I had at the back of me Mrs. Flemming. She 
was there with her help and advice whenever I needed it, and even 
after she retired I knew I could go to her whenever I felt so inclined. 

Emily Elizabeth Wood was bom in 1863, one of five daughters. 
Her father was in the legal profession, ha: motl^ was a Sl^dancfcr. 
They settled in London and Emily attended the North London 
Collegiate School when the famous Miss Buss was the Principal there. 
Although Mr. Wood was not a wealthy man he was determined that 
his five daughters should be well educated and have their own cheers, 
with the result that two became artists, one o£ whom at age of 
ninety-two is still making a comfortable income by painting, Anotba 
became Principal of the Cambridge Training College for T^^chers. 
From the North London Collegiate School Emily Wood went to 
Girton College where she took a Science Tripos as she was determined 
to study medicine. On leaving Cambridge, howeva, it was necessary 
for ha to earn some money to'wards the expenses of ha medkal 
training, so for two years she taught at St. Leoiard’s the weB-fcnown 
girls^ school at Sl Andrem. Hnally she oitaed the Schoc 4 of Medkinc 
for Womoi in London and so obtained ha hearths desire. Ha time 
there passed smoothly. She took examination afta exammation sum! 
finally became a Doctor of Medicine attad^ to the Efeabetfc (irrett 
Anderson HospitaL In course of training she had oocashm to be 
coached by Mr. Pacy Flemming who became later an eye 
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specialist. He was a man of great charm and entirely unprejudiced 
about women and indeed welcomed their advent into his profession, 
a somewhat rare personality in the ’eighties. They became engaged and 
in 1892 married and setded in London, which they did not leave until 
early 1939 when they determined to carry out their life-long desire 
and live in the country, a step they did not regret. Such are the bare 
outhnes of the life history of this early woman doctor. 

At the present day when we have become accustomed to the marriage 
of men and women doctors, due I suppose largely to co-education in 
medical schools, and when the employment of women after marriage 
is customary, the life that Emily Flemming laid out for herself does not 
surprise us, but in the ’nineties it did come as a surprise. Medical women 
were still somewhat of a novelty and that a man should desire to marry 
one was stranger still. Even a novel was written about such an astonish- 
ing union and widely read and at the time it was said that the story was 
based on this marriage. Anyhow it evoked a considerable amount of 
interest which was increased as children began to arrive. Three boys 
and one girl composed this little femily, the eldest of whom can claim 
to being die jSrst child bom of medical parents in this country. Their 
advent, however, did not appear to ruflEle the even tenor of their 
mother’s life. She dealt with the atuation when it arose in her habitual 
quiet and serene manner and finally after some years had the pleasure 
of seeing two sons hold important positions, the elder as an Under- 
secretary at the Ministry of Education and the other as a surgeon at 
Univerdty Cdlege Hospital. 

I think that it was abcKit 1 896 that I became Mrs. Flemming’s patient 
and fin: d^ foflowing forty years she never ^ed me. I was living at 
that time in a London flat with my mother and sister and was suddenly 
^tic^cn with what appeared to be an ominous illness. Mrs. Flemming 
arrived and my spirits rose. She was obviously kind and sympathetic. 
But die was m<M:c than that, die was optimistic. Sl^ had another 
(iM> name of course given) who was suflfcrmg in the same way 
and who was doing weE. She quite realized that I had an aversiem to 
stremg medkiiies, incked she herself knew all about homeopathy and 
Ifcd sim]^ and iKimely remedies. All would be well soon. She left 
me fe el i ng assured and calm and knowing that tl^e was nothing to fear. 
She i^rver ri^orted to firing a numbo: of questions at her patients. She 
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listened intently to whatever one wanted to tell her and seemed really 
interested and always replied with a litde diffidence, a litde hesitation. 
She was never cocksure and yet when necessary quite decisive — a. 
curious combination. I remember when my mother was once in great 
anxiety and not feeling very well she asked Mrs. Flemming to come 
and see her. Now if there was any intolerance in my mother it showed 
itself in her disapproval of the confessional box, she did not mince her 
words in this connection. I was surprised therefore to hear her remark 
after Mrs. Flemming had left, “I feel much better, one can a)nfe^ to 
Mrs. Flemming.” Many of those who taught women medical students 
in those early days impressed on them that they should not make fiiends 
of their patients as by doing so they would detract from the help they 
could give them. In a general way this was undoubtedly sound advkc 
but not entirely so, exceptions should be made and Mrs. Hemming 
was wise enough to realize this. In a letter her husband wrote me after 
her death, the sentence “I know something of your fiiendship for her 
and I know how she valued yours” gave me intense pleasure. St^ could 
remain my doctor and still be my fidend. She realized to the full that 
to help a person in need must take precedence of nodical etiquette, 
however necessary that may be. Although her husband was a medical 
man and she was naturally in touch with many medical men, her 
loyalty to women doctors never wavered. She knew the uphill path 
they had been required to tread and insisted on using tl^ services 
herself on the few occasions when she needed medical aid. 

During all the years she took the keenest interest in my work and 
seemed to love to hear about it, and her aim was to help me to carry on. 
She realized the difficult line I often had to take whm fighting the 
women s cause in the Civil Service. I remember that on erne occasion 
when I was engaged on a two days’ conference on matters cxmnected 
with this question and when, as so often happens, I was the cmly 
woman present, being horrified to find early on the second day a rash 
appear on my chest. I hastened to Mrs. Hemming before the coofereiK^e 
opened only to hear I had German measles. I explained that I mu^ 
attend the ccmference composed of elderly men, otherw^ I was sure 
drasions would be taken detrimental to the women’s position. SIkj 
readily saw my point, advised me to jmll up my collar as high as I 
could, fasten it with a brooch, say nothing about it ai^ carry on. 
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I followed her advice, chose my position at the conference table with 
care so as if possible not to be a source of infection which time showed 
I was not. 

She knew how to improvise, a useful quality for a doctor, and could 
always meet a situation. I remember a friend came to spend Christmas 
with me and to our great chagrin hurt her knee so that it appeared she 
would be unable to go to the play on Boxing Day as arranged. Early 
that morning we rushed off to Harley Street to consult Mrs. Flemming 
and to find out if anything could be done. Mrs. Flemming naturally 
was not provided with splints, etc., but she had corrugated paper and 
the knee was neatly packed up and the play enjoyed. 

Mrs, Flemming was never dogmatic or impatient. She believed that 
what patients looked for far more than medical skill was something 
stable about the doctor who ministered to them, someone who had 
looked at life as a whole and had gained wisdom. She showed “on the 
one hand intuition and charity to foresee and understand and on the 
other strength to guide and sustain,” and yet she was wonderfuEy 
humble. “One wishes sometimes there was another chance to do, oh 
so differently in one’s work, but it is well there is not such a chance,” 
she wrote me in 1938, and that was her conviction. She recognized, 
as has been so ably described, that “instinctive in human nature is the 
deep craving of every sick man, woman,’ or child for something more 
fiom their doctor than the mere display of professional skill or 
employment of modem medical knowledge. They ask of him 
complete respect for the confidences they may impart and for the 
secrets of their lives which he may learn — a conviction that his first 
loyalty is to their welfare and a persuasion that he is treating them as 
human persons and with the respect due to the human personality in 
its totality.” 

Mrs. Fkmming realized this and also that her work in some ways 
a very close contact with the spiritual oudook on life, not perhaps 
in strict orthodox beliefi but in care for the individual soul and the 
way of Mving. It was hardly surprising therefore that the first hymn 
to be mBg at the bcautifiil Thanksgiving Service for her life which 
was hdd m 1940 should have embodied something of her oudook 
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A'walce, axvalce to love ajud v^ork:. 

The lairk: is Ln the shy; 

The fields are v^et "svith diamond devr. 
The ^world’s avrahe to cry 
Their blessings on the Lord of' life 
As Ide goes meelcly hy. 

C^ome let thy voice he one "with theirs, 
Shont "svith their shont of praise; 

See ho"w the giant stxn soars np, 

Cjreat X^ord of years and days r 
So let the love of Jestxs come 
And set thy sonl ahla^e. 

TTo give and give and give again 
“V^hat God has given thee. 

To spend thyself nor coimt the cost 
To serve right gloriously. 

The God -who gave all -worlds that are 
And all that are to he- 



An Unconventional Parson 

WILLIAM DRURY, M.A., M.C 


MY FATHER was a member of the established Church of England and 
my mother a member of the Congregational branch of the Free 
Churches. Authorities on heredity may trace the fact that I have found 
strict adherence to one or other form of institutional religion difficult, 
due to this dual pull on my allegiance. I have seen perhaps too clearly 
the advantages of both forms of Churchmanship. Anyhow, eternal 
truths have always interested me and in those days of great preachers 
I have been one of many of the congregations which crowded the 
churches, queues being prevalent then chiefly in connection with 
churchgoing. Looking back over my life, however, I am conscious of 
the jfiut that it has been the unconventional parson who has held me, 
because I have discovered in him the qualities I most admire in the 
exponents of eternal verities. I have found him to be a believer in 
reahty, a searcher after truth refusing to preach anything that he did 
not sincerely believe himself to be true and at the same time tolerant 
of other people’s opinions. 

When living in my little flat in Westminster in my early oflScial life 
I was indeed fortunate in having Archdeacon Wilberforce at St. John’s, 
Smith Square, that wonderful personality “who for nearly half a 
century exercised such a potent influence over the hearts and minds of 
vast numbers of men and women” and who, it is said, succeeded in 
keeping within the fold of the established Church hundreds of thinking 
souls who would otherwise have been lost to her, repefled by her 
narrownes and exclusiveness. His was certainly a vigorous and un- 
amvcndonal ministry. He devoted a great deal of time to temperance 
work, to ^TOcating the regulation of dangerous trades and to anti- 
vivis^tkm propiganda. He made a spedal appeal to all animal lovers 
by ingh^ his hearers to add to their convictions a sense of responsi- 
Mity for al living creatures which he preached were the expressions 
of Being 

Bb was a ^rless advocate of a larger life for women, and moral 
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reform could coimt on liis never-failing support. His manner to women 
was gentle, sympathetic and respectful. Women felt, it is said, safe with 
him, and that they could pour out their griefs and anxieties into his 
patient ear certain of genuine sympathy and sensible advice. 

The appeal, however, which he was never tired of making to his 
hearers was the afiSrmation of the eternal fact of the indweUing divine 
nature, the immanence of God, and in his sermons he dealt in a courage- 
ous manner with many of the deeper problems and needs of human 
life from the philosophical standpoint. Thus he made a strong appeal to 
those drawn to the mystical interpretation of Christianity. 

Unforgettable are the Wednesday afternoons in Lent when standing, 
a spare majestic figure dad in a cassock, on the chancel steps at St. John^s 
he dehvered to a ao wded congregation addre^es of marvellous dioion 
and beauty in a most melodious voice, and linked with d^se addresses 
were intercessions which in their power and influence are indescribable. 
‘‘Things seen and things unseen seemed to be all alike to him.^’ 

“Peace, peace, she is not dead, she doth not sleep, sl^ hath awakened 
from the dream of life,” he had inscribed on his wife’s tomb in the 
doisters of Westminster Abbey. Is it surprising that on his death diould 
be added the words, “He lives. He wakes, ’Tis death is dead not He.” 

Years later it was my good fortune to live dose to Gray’s Inn when 
the preacher in the litde Chapel was the present Dean of St Paul’s, and 
for a number of years I was one of the congregation in that Chapel to 
listen to that imconventional thinker. It was a wonderful experiaace — 
the atmosphere — the music — the thinking congregation — t!:^ kssems 
beautifully read by a bencher high up in his professian, and Ur. 
Matthevirs himself, all combined to leave an unforgettaHe impre^cm. 

I cannot presume to describe his teadbing; all I know is that he is a 
man of great intellect, courage and great humility, and that his writtm 
and spoken word^ther in sOTnons or on the B.B.C. h^ped me durmg 
1939-45 war as little else did, and d^y mtBt have hdped dK)iBands 
of others. 

Now I am living dose to anod^r unconvoitional j^rson ainl indeol 
an old friend. About 1905, when I began my o&ial life in Irdand, I 
came to know Canon Hannay first of al thror^ his early books on 
Irdand, such as Bad Times, HycKmtk, Benedict Kmam^k, and iiKieed 
every book he wrote at that time, as dry he^)ed me to tSKlar^and 
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Ireland and the perplexing problems which obtained there, and then 
by visits to Westport, Co. Mayo, where he ministered for twenty-one 
years to congregations in four little churches. A Sunday I spent there 
about forty years ago and the sermon he preached on the Good 
Shepherd are still in my memory. I followed for many years the 
sermons he preached in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, the lectures he 
gave and the articles he wrote, and indeed I stiU retain a number of 
press cuttings of them. Our paths seemed to cross continually, and even 
in Birmingham when I was living there we met again. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, that after he setded m London I should be one 
of his congregation in a church into which, by his personality and 
preaching, he has brought an atmosphere which is both satisfying and 
inspiring. 

So I come to William Drury, a truly unconventional parson. 
Nothing, I think, would have surprised him more than that I should 
desire to enshrine him in my book of memories, for he was indeed a 
humble man of God. 

He was not easy to know. Indeed I found him at first very difficult 
to appreciate and somewhat alarming, but as the yean went on we 
came to understand each other better as we both wished to do and I 
came to realize that in William Drury there was a very rare personality 
with a sensitive and unusual oudook on life. It was probably due to this 
very rarity that by some he was always misimderstood. 

William Drury was bom in 1876 at Burton-on-Trent, where his 
fcthcr was vicar for twenty-five years. His home life was at first 
influenced to a certain extent by his grandfather, Parson Drury, of 
Kirk Braddtm, Isle of Man, who was a man of great character much 
lovoi and revered. His memory is alive there to-day and his name a 
household word. 

WilKam’s immediate forb^rs were of strong character on both 
His m<^her, a woman of great charm and intelligaice, was a 
Lorin^ of ti^ fcmily to which Sir Robert Lorimer, the architect (rf 
Edinburgh Memorial, belonged, as well as other gifted artists, 
whifc his &ther, a brotW of Bishop Drury, was a man of tremendous 
^yskji^ ami perscmality. As their financial position was always some- 
what strained W^diiam was sent to Chnst’s Hc^ital School and later 
to Coqjts Chri^ CcSkgSy Cambridge, wl^re he had the habit of 
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dropping routine lectures and attending those of Hughes, Acton, and 
Raleigh- 

For a little while he was a curate in Birmingham, but as at that time 
he was wanting to be a missionary his mother suggested that service 
during the Boer War would not only be a useful experience of men 
but also would show him something of native people. So he volun- 
teered, became a chaplain in the army, and went to South Africa to- 
wards the end of the war. He found the army so much to his taste that 
he decided to remain in it and soon found himself stationed at Wool- 
wich. Now in those days the army and the Town had litde to do with 
each other, and even in ecclesiastical circles the army chaplains and the 
local clergy also kept in separate compartments. Fortunately for 
William Drury the Rector of Woolwich, who was also Rural Dean 
and later Archdeacon, was Archdean Escreet — a. saint and a man with 
wide human sympathies. He was a Liberal, a Radical, and interested in 
the great social problems of the day, chairman of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, a member of the Christian Social Union, chairman of the 
Board of Guardians and an expert on Poor Law, housing, and on 
education. Archdeacon Escreet, of course, knew everyone, but evm so 
the army chaplains were never to be seen in any of the local religious 
meetings except William Drury. He put down his presence to curio^ty ; 
he said he wanted to find out what civilian life was really like. Anyhow 
he did two things which no army chaplain had done befcMre him, he 
attached himself to the Charity Organisation Society, made friends 
with the secretary and studied their theory and mediods of woA, and 
he joined a study circle of the Christian Social Uniem and atten^d 
regularly their debates. One of the objects of this Union was “to ^udy 
in common how to present Christ in practical life as living Master and 
King, die Enemy of wrong and selfishness, the Frknd of ri^tcousne^ 
and love.” 

William was at that time a very keen Conservative in politics, indeed 
I am told so prejudiced that he resisted so fer as he could the darm of 
the rector and blinded himself to the simple goodne^ aiMl ^itritoality 
of that great man. Gradually, however, he came to admire hb condiKt 
of meetings, his wide knowledge and wise juc^ment, and listen^ 
and learnt, although, he owned, with a feding of doul^ At die n^ct- 
ings of the Christian Social Union he met men and woiMu previously 
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unknown to him — socialists, trade unionists. Arsenal workmen and 
elementary school teachers — but everybody liked him, laughed at him, 
contradicted him, but WilHam was never ratded and joined in the 
laughter. The men and women themselves all tending towards socialism 
and all keen Christians recognized that he was one with them there and 
that it was worth arguing with him not only because of his ‘‘book 
learning*’ but also because of his essential goodness. “I like Mr. Drury; 
he talks rubbish but he is so nice and serious over it. If all army chaplains 
were like him we could do with more of them here,” an elementary 
school teacher was heard to say after a gay meeting. The knowledge he 
gained at Woolwich undoubtedly stood him in good stead in his deal- 
ings later with human nature. From Woolwich he went to Singapore, 
Aldershot and Plymouth, and from there in 1914 to France. There he 
became a man of considerable reputation, first as assistant to the 
principal chaplain and later to the Deputy Chaplain General. The 
secret of his success in France was, it is said, due to the fact that he 
never disappointed people and honestly said “yes” or “no” as he felt 
right. His sensitive nature must have suflfered much during that war 
period and he was never inclined to talk about it. A friend who saw 
active service with him during two wars and was his companion in 
travel and in adventures in Africa tells me that his tolerance and his 
whimsical humour brought him fiiends, and that during the South 
Afiican campaign he formed close fiiendships with the inhabitants of 
that devastated land which lasted for the rest of his life. Unfortunately 
his h^th became badly affected in France and consequently in 1918 
he was appointed chaplain at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, and it was 
then that I came to know him as he married in that year Irene Whit- 
worth, a friend and colleague of mine at the Home Office. Their house 
at the Royal Hospitel was delightful, with spacious and well propor- 
tiemed rooms and seemed to suit exactly this newly-wedded couple 
with their appredation of beauty and taste for everything lovely, for 
he was a man of taste, simple things in design, shape, surfree and colour 
appealing to him. Here their two little girls were bom, Elizabeth and 
Janet, with four years between them. Whai Janet was bom Elizabeth 
was old to appreciate something of beauty and was found one 

day hai^iiig over Janty’s cot singing gendy to herself “All things bright 
and beaotifui” Fortunately for me I was living in London at that time 
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and spent many evenings at the Royal Hospital where I enjoyed being 
read aloud to by William. He had a most melodious voice and diose 
beautiful passages from books of varying kinds. I can still see him 
rushing into my office on March 8, 1923, to teU me of Jail’s arrival 
and that she was “a really good one’" with his nose! At the Royal 
Hospital his work was, of course, chiefly among the old pensioners and 
they adored him. He had a wonderfully sympathetic approach to them, 
as indeed he had to all the aged, suffering and perhap especially to the 
dying. Men and women alike facing old age or nearing the oid wanted 
his support and comfort. A friend recalls a time when a bereavement 
had brought him a grief that seemed unendurable and how William 
took him to a hill overlooking the sea, sat beside him and with qnkt 
words taught him acceptance of the inevitable and gave him strength 
to bear his life again. 

It was at the Memorial Service to Archdeacon Escreet that I first 
reahzed this side of him. We left the church together and waited for a 
few minutes outside, and I then came to know something of his 
sensitiveness and his humanity which was all embracing. “He was mc^ 
wonderfully kind to me in a way that no one else could have been 
perhap would have thought of being,” writes a woman who had lo^ 
a fiflend. “When he came to see me, although I knew and he also tc 4 d 
me how Htde outward forms and ceremonies mattered to him, yet 
so kindly and beautifully did everything I suggested. I tfaoi^ht tlMj 
funeral service was almost like a miracle. I shall never forget it nor his 
cheery words afterwards. I shall alwap be thankful for the little I knew 
of him, even that little was stimulating, arresting and hdpfiiL"" 

A man of intellect and experi^ice w1m>, alas! for many years has had 
to sojourn in a mental hospital, on hearing I was writing this litdc pen 
portrait, said: “Be sure you mention what a cfcar he alwap was to 
This man had been apprehensive at getting to know WiDkm, but 
instead of having to discuss sermons he found a man who had travdloi, 
a man interested in social reform, full of unusual projects for betering 
the world, a man ready and amdoos to kara from everyMe he met 
and never ap|wently trying to teach. I had occarion to see him several 
times in the company of one of his congregation, a vaj unattractive 
and elderly woman, and I shall nev^ forget it Hk treatsed her so gendy 
and with such deference and with the scat of soft bri^itE^ eff his own 
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which has been described by a neighbouring vicar “like shine on 
velvet — not hard glitter like the gleam of a diamond — but soft and 
kindly.” Velvet seemed to suit him and I remember I felt constrained 
to give him once a brown velvet coat, and the fun we had at the 
tailor’s making certain that the fit was just right and the sleeves not too 
long. I am told that coat was a constant fiiend. 

His time at the Royal Hospital ended after five years and, greatly 
missed by the old pensioners, he left in 1923 and went to Shomcliffe, 
living at Hytie. This was his last chaplaincy, after that he took duty 
on Sundays in various parts of South England and then finally setded 
down in 1927 as Rector of Binsted, a remote Sussex hamlet of which 
nothing is visible to the wayfarer except the tiny church and a pleasant 
rectory lying close between the South Downs and the sea, and here he 
lived until his death in 1943. Personally I felt such a small parish (ninety- 
nine people) was not worthy of him and tried to interest the Church 
dignitaries in him with a view to a hving with a wider scoj^ being 
offered to him; but perhaj^ I was wrong, he was too imconventional 
and unusual to appeal to everyone; anyhow he remained in Binsted 
for sixteen years. 

Sometimes, however, London allured him and back he came for a 
visit. Two of such occasions come to my memory. One day he rang 
n^ up and asked me to go out with him that evening. I accepted, not 
knowing where I was to be taken. To my amusement but with some 
apprehension I found myself in a htde upper room in Holbom at what 
appeared to be a kind of communist meeting. Our Home Secretary in 
dbose days held very strong views on the ideology of communism and, 
I underwood, was'having communist meetings watched, so I could not 
Wp picturing his disgust and my fiite if I had been found at one of these 
meetings. The seccmd occasion was of a very different nature. When I 
retired from the Civil Service in 1937 I was given a reception at 
LaiMssto House which die Duke and Duchess of Kent honoured with 
dior presence, and so did William Drury. Dressed in an evening suit 
thirty-five years old, with a row of medak specially polished for the 
occatiem^ he ^ood in the long line of guests, an arrestm^ figure and 
apparently drying Limsdf to the fiill; indedl the Ehike marked him 
out and ^pped and had a few words with him. On returning to 
Rr^od saki 1^ had fiiund the evening refr eshing and exhilarating 
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At that reception he made the acquaintance of a friend of mine who 
became an admirer and she has sent me the three following impressions : 

Impression i at the Reception . — ^He was dressed in conventional best — 
looking very tall and impressive with his row of medals. We somehow 
discovered straight away that each of us had a pet idea which seemed 
to each of us an important and shining light in trying to get the world 
straighter. His idea and mine did not seem to have much connection, 
but we were delighted at each other^s enthusiasm and as each had 
written a pamphlet we agreed to exchange these by post. My feeling 
about this meeting was a very pleasant one of youth, though we were 
not young, rather like children showing off pet toys. He seemed to me 
easy and spontaneous and very responsive and to make oneself able to 
be the same. 

Impression 2. — On a summer Sunday in Sussex a casual and comfort- 
able host with his wife and one daughter making me talk again about 
my pet idea which I couldn’t quite make clear to him and he chaffed 
me a bit about it. Then we went to church (afternoon) with its tiny 
congregation, music on a harmonium and hunself leading the singfrig 
by giving the air on his flute. It was a curiously intimate and femily 
feeling. He preached with as much care and feeling of conviction as he 
might have given to a large and thoughtful audience, but the cmly 
phrase I actually remember was the statement utta:ed widi great 
emphasis and conviction, “If only people would really belkvc in 
forgiveness what a tremendous amount of human energy would be 
set free.” This went home to me in a way I’ve never forgotten and 
I’ve often used it in later years and tried to explain to my own 

pet idea, which includes the conviction about die hampering to 
growth that comes from feeling guilty, and I could explain myself 
better to him afterwards because he had said it. 

Impression 3. — ^The third very brief impresskm was of a somewhat 
weary person a little bit bored covered in a bee and not iHrepired 
to be either spontai^ous or responsive or aithusiastic abor^ anything. 

I was half glad to have seen diis side, it gave a roumfcr picture of hh 
whoiaiess. 


His early experience in W oolwkh had dbowa him Ae great meA tm 
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social reforms and these were always in his mind. He puzzled over and 
wrote pamphlets on the land question, town planning, linear towns, 
transport and unemployment, and sent them to me to read. I confess 
I found them diificult to understand, but perhaps this w^as because his 
attitude generally to civilization methods will, I think, prove to 
ahead of his dme. In furniture design he was hard to please, and at one 
period spent a lot of time in trying to find the right kind of chair, a 
question which interested me also due to my experience in fiictories, 
where seating facilities had not received the attention they should have 
done. 

He was very musical in the true sense, enjoyed country dancing and 
was interested in and knew much about art and pictures. He loved 
holidays, especially in beautiful scenery, “but always behind the 
mountains I see Binsted.’’ 

As I have already said I was probably wrong about Binsted. His love 
of birds and animals made Binsted a real home for him. There he 
realized his life’s ambition which he once said had been to live where 
wdd creatures would come and make homes right before his eyes. Of 
birds he had a great knowledge, and when in Singapore he lived mostly 
with the keeper of forests and went much into the jungle. A true lover 
of nature, it is fitting that a portion of woodland was bought in memory 
of him at Binsted called Wincher’s Copse which is to be kept as a 
nature resort and trees planted which will attract butterflies. A close 
friend says that William Drury was a true naturalist in the great sense 
expressed by the words of the poet, “In contemplation of creative 
things; By steps we may ascend to God,” and recalls how once when 
they were gazing at a magnificent butterfly newly emerged in all its 
glory at rest upon a flower he murmured to him that “the Kingdom of 
Heaven is with us.” To him in this large view all the affairs of men, 
their struggles, their sins formed a part of the process of nature guided 
and governed by not only a beneficent but a divine power. 

He wanted people to have a place where they could rest in the open 
and pemder, and in one of his sermons which he preached outside his 
f^ribh he dwelt on dris so seriously that seats for old people were after- 
wards erectcA At Binsted also be began bee-keeping which proved a 
source of great interest to him. 

Like many people he must have had often to wxesde with truth and 
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to have had many struggles to balance his ideas, but certain eternal 
truths he never doubted nor that it was for him to preach them. A 
friend tells me that one day he was talking to her about vocation and 
how difficult it sometimes was to be sure one was in the right place, 
and William ended with something like this; “Well, Tve often thought 
I was no good as a parson and ought to chuck it, but the only thing 
that keeps me from doing so is the certainty that Td have to go back 
to it again next day, which is I suppose a certainty that it is my 
vocation.” 

His great message for to-day was his reminder that Jesus came 
preaching forgiveness of sins. There was nothing sentimental about 
this; William was rational, he knew the impediment that guilt is 
whether carried for oneself or because of othen, just as Christ knew 
it, and he preached the redeeming power of love and the uselesm^ 
of retribution. 

A seat erected in the parish in memory of him carries the inscription 
“He preached forgiveness,” and this was William Drury’s most 
valuable message to this thiiiking world of oun. The memory of his 
best gift, his warm-hearted and universal humanity, will always be 
held dear by those who loved him. 

William Drury was a rare spirit — ^there was a fii^ne^ and charm 
about him, a dignity, a humility, and a forbearant^. “Think of him at 
his best and that best was a thing of great beauty.” 
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A Steadfast Soldier of God 

SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.L, K.C.LE. 


IT IS A MAXIM OFTEN EXPRESSED that it is impossible to make friends as 
one gets older. I do not hold that view as my experience has shown that 
it is quite possible to do so. Indeed I have made many new friends both 
young and old during the last ten years, men and women who have 
brought into my life much delight and cheer, and amongst them has 
been Sir Francis Younghusband. 

It was in an air-raid shelter from September 7, 1940, onwards that 
we really came to know each other, although we had set up a friendly 
relationship before. I was very glad when I heard in 1937 that he and 
Lady Younghusband were coming to live in a flat near me. I lived in 
Ashley Gardens on the fourth floor and they took the flat exacdy above 
me. I had for a long time been drawn to him although I had not met 
him, and when I called I was certainly not disappointed. His own special 
room was exacdy above my sitting-room and I used to like to picture 
him amongst the lovely curios he had brought from India, entertaining 
his friends from all over the world but especially from the Far East 
and writing his beautifully expressed articles and letters to The Times. 
From my windows I used to watch him setting out each morning to 
walk across the Park to his Club which he reached punctually at ten 
o^dock, walking rapidly and always with a purpose, and on Sundays 
walking back slowly from church with Lady Younghusband, rather 
bent, leaning on his arm, and he upright and solicitous for her. 

PeriodkaDy we virited eadi other in our flats and had a talk, and 
alAough our paths in life had been so different and he was so eminent 
aiMi great, I found that I was certein of a time of real enjoyment with 
a man who did not give me the feeling diat he was talking down to me 
md at once s^med to understaiul what I was trying to expre^. I 
always remember meeting him one day outside the Army and Navy 
Stores with a book in his hand which he gleefully explained was ju^ 
die present he wanted for his daughter’s birthday and findi ng that k 
was Women SerpmUs of the State, a book I had recendy published, fr 
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seemed to give him pleasure to give me pleasure, and it certainly was 
a delight to me when one day he invited me to spend die afternoon 
with him and took me to the Royal Geographical Society and showed 
me a map of his journey from Pekin to India across the Gobi Desert 
and the hitherto unknown pass in the Himalayas, and also pictures of 
Tibet, and later entertained me at tea in the Society ^s tea room. 

It is not for me in this litde pen portrait to attempt to give an account 
of his life, that should and indeed must be done by someone really 
worthy to do so. I knew, of course, that he was a soldier, admimstratscH-, 
diplomatist, explorer, author and mystic, and lata: I knew he was 
a friend. 

Sir Rrancis was bom in 1863 at Murree, the second son of Ms^- 
General John Younghusband, c.SJ. For five gcnei:ati<ms all the male 
members of the family had bdonged to the fitting services. In qute 
of this, however, it was a source of grief to him all through his life, so 
a friend writes, that his profession forced him in the first place to meet 
violence with violence. At an early age he was sent to England 
and was brought up by two old amits in a village in Somerset whik 
his parents were in India. After attending a pre|^tratory school in Bath 
he wait to Clifton College and Sandhurst and then joined the Kr^ 
Dragcxin Guards and went out to India at early age of nii^lecn. 

On his first long leave, when most men con^ home, he went to 
Pekin and with a Chinese guide and coedks crowed the Gobi Desert 
and then came into India aao^ the Himalayas by a hid^rto imcx|dorai 
route. The litde party had no climbing equipment and d^ lived off the 
land and the flock of sheep which they drove with them until diey 
wae all eaten. This journey Sir Francis describes in his book T&e Jkarf 
of a Continent. 

Soon afta his return he was transform to the Polkkal Ekportnieiit 
and was engaged in watching the movements of Russians cm the 
NcMth-W est Frontia and in j^dfying the impulsive and warlike pco|^ 
in Hunza and ChitraL “I socm realized,** he said, ‘^diat what 
frontia peo|^, like mc^ Asiatics, care nmst abemt — they fed 
mc^ about — is thdr religion. Req>ect thdr — be ii^aested m 

thdr religion — and rapea your own relighm and you wil have a true 
fcKmdation for peace.’* 

During a houK leave in 1896 he was asked by The Times to go 
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to South Afirica as Correspondent and was there at the time of the 
Jameson raid. In 1903-4 he was appointed leader of the Tibetan Mission 
with a military force attached. During this expedition he had to meet 
and overcome the objections of his military advisers who thought it 
was folly to attempt to reach Lhasa, but he pushed on. Then when 
matters reached a crisis he went alone and unarmed to meet the 
Tibetans, knowing that there was every possibility of their murdering 
him out of hand. “His conviction, his sincerity, his tact and above aU 
his bravery, won all their hearts,’* and he established an entirely fiioKfly 
relationship with the Regent and the ruling Llamas (the Dalai Tlama 
having fled) and negotiated a treaty which went beyond the conditicns 
laid down by the Government, and for this he was censured on his 
return. He was, however, personally supported and congratulated by 
King Edward VII who saw further than his Ministers. 

The last four years of his service were spent as Resident of Kashmir, 
his retirement taking place in 1909. After that he gave up the rest of 
his life to writing and lecturing on rehgious subjects and explorations. 
For soDc^ years he was President of the Royal Geographical Society and 
was largely responsible for initiating the first Everest Expedition. 

“During many years,” so a fiiend writes, “Sir Francis had brooded 
over the mysteries of life and in many writings he set forth his views 
on fundamental problems of rehgion, his belief in the goodness of Ak 
imiversc and the interdependence of all its parts; and so as an outcome 
organized the first Congress of Faiths which was held in London 
in 1936.” 

It was in his last great undertaking that I found a special interest. 

I suppose my travels in India had made me realize something of the 
religions of the East and it was impossible not to ponder over them. 
But even as children my sister and I had asked so many questions 
about d^se religions tlmt my mod^ in desperation begged a wise 
aiKl kiK>wle<^eable c 4 d Scotch parson to tell us about them and cm 
several ocrasicms we went to his house for a talk on this somewhat 
mnsual sulgect, a sulgect which I am inclined to think required some 
sti:rfy on hfc part before we arrived! I must admit that he made 
BiKfcHMn so attractive diat the efi^rt my sister was not exacdy 
wlot my im>d^ had desired! It was not surprising, dierefbre, that I 
welcome mating Sir Erancis who had cho^n to devote him^lf 
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to fulfilling his religious convictions, the greater of whki was tlat afl 
religions and all men should seek a a>innK>n meeting-groiind in a 
World Congress of Faiths. He was himself a mystk and pa:ha|« the 
mysticism of the East coloured his own faidi. “England waMs to be 
religious — ^England must make borself religious. Only thm can ^ have 
the joy which comes firom religion and the strength vdiidht con^ frcm 
joy and so Sice imdaunted the daunting task whkh Ifes bcfi^e her. 
Only through the power and grace of religkm can she wm the 
war and fhen — still harder — create the happkr wc«:ld to be in which 
the need for war will never arise,” he wrote to The Times in Befeuaiy 
1940, and then made the appeal to Roman Caihohcs and 
Free churchmen, Jews and religious bodies and religk«isly dl^»osed 
individuals of every kind, to join in realizing nc^ only d^dr mranber- 
ship one of another but also their fellowship with that cme God and 
Father of all who is both above and in us all, making evary c£ us 
by right of birth essentially divine. 

Gather us in, thou love that fiHest aB: 

Gather our rival feitfc within thy foU. 

Rend each man’s temple veil and bid it 61, 

That we may know diat thou hast bem of old; 

Gather us in. 

Gather us in: we wori^ only thee; 

in varied names we Wretch a common hand; 

In divers forms a common scml we sec; 

In many ships we seek ^ykit land; 

Gather us in. 


Some seek a father in the heavcm above. 

Some adt a human, im^ to ^dorc, 

Some crave a spirit v;^ as hfc and love; 

Within thy mansioes may we have all and more; 

Gatho- us in. 

is i^rt of the hymn we sang at the ^rvice in memE^ of hhn at & 
Martin’s in X942,, and it seemed to exactly esptsM the message be lad 
been inspire to being to die wc^id of to-day. 

Int^ested as I was in the Wc^M Congress of ionfas, h was reaBy 
Sir Francis who a|^>ealed to me and of whom I wmted to know mcxDe 
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and more, and it was fortunate for me that I liad the opportunity of 
doing so in the air-raid shelter, although, as has been said of him^ I 
never met anyone who had achieved so much and said so litde about 
hk own achievement. 

When it became obvious in 1940 that we who were remaining in 
London might have to seek protection from air raids. Sir Francis and 
I met and planned our litde shelter in the basement of our flats, making 
certain that we had two exits, sufficient ventilation, and any comforts 
we couH procure. It will be remembered that in the autunrn of that 
year Hitler’s pkr^ came nighdy and earlier and earlier, so more and 
more hours had to be spent in the dose quarters in the basement Lady 
Yoimghusband, my housekeeper and myself reclined in comfortable 
armchaiis while Sir Francis sat or moved about at his fancy, and when- 
we heard a bomb fdl in the neighbourhood on went a curious 
htde hehnet and out he went in order to see if he could render any help. 
Usualy he came back with reassuring news, but not always, and then 

would busy himself by making cups of tea to be distributed to those 
outside the ffieher who were in need. Westminster Cathedral faces 
Ashky Gardens and I corfess I often used to pietture in the watches of 
the night the lofry tower falling on the top of us, and when the AU 
Clear went it was impossible not to breathe a sigh of relief. Then Sir 
Francis would get busy again making tea, this time for Lady Young- 
husband, and while she had a few hours’ sleep before moving up to her 
fiat he would after a short nap settle down in some corner and begin 
to write some of his beautifully worded articles pr letters. He Hked to 
write in the quiet of the early hours of the morning, even in a shelter 
after an air raid. 

“Smee my last letter,” Sir Francis wrote in December 1940, to the 
members of the World Congress of Faiths, “we have had perhaps the 
worst bombing since bombing of London b^an more than two 
mcsiths ago. Twice every window in our office has been smashed to 
piec^ But by day the bombings have been easier and we have been 
able to hoM our mondbly members’ meetings on religion in the home.” 

Certamly, ^ ins seermry during tl^ Tibetan Mmon of 1903 found, 
& francis pemstmtiy displayed a complete disregard for the dangers 
tTfinfiations we had to meet — 1^ was quite impervious to them — 
]®ever showed amy kritatkm or imparience or allowed his habitual 
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philosophic good humour to be in the least degree disturbed and he 
was invincibly cheerful. He remained, in fact, quite imperturbable 
through it all — ^like a rock. And besides this quality of strength he was 
unfailingly charitable. Although a shrewd judge of diaracter and of 
human failings he was never betrayed into an ill-natured or impatknt 
word. He could, of course, express indignation; he felt, as he expre^ed 
it to me, that it was ignoble of the smaller European natiems nc^ to 
come into the war on our side, and he did not hesitate to say so. He 
was patriotic to the extreme. One day he gathered together all Iris 
gold medals and decorations and insisted on taking them to tte Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to have them melted down as we were tdU 
the country needed gold. I assured him the country’s finances were mot 
in such a parlous condition as to need such a sacrifice cm his Imt 
it was no use, he firmly and qxiietly went his own way. 

To face air raids in London with a man who had spent so much of 
his life facing danger and difEoilty gave me assurance and I coimted 
myself indeed fottunate to be sharing an air raid-shelter with Sk Franck 
Younghusband. “Well, we are now through the greatest year m the 
whole of our history,” he wrote me on December 30, 1940, after a 
night when two incendiary bombs had dropped on his flat; “1941: wffl 
not be greater but at any rate it will be happier. That is why I rinoerely 
wish you a Happy New Year.” He was indeed invincibly chcjc^ftiL 

Although an air-raid shelter was not conducive to my getting to kmyw 
all the many rides of Sir Francis’s inters and pursuits and Ahoc^ 
I had never seen him in the country, I did realize that Bbe 
Drury he felt that in contemplation of creative thin^ by we may 

ascend to God. His books show his pasrion for nature: he speM muA 
time in the jungle seeking out the wiM cr^ures of esporj dcsarqjtkm^ 
whed^ beast, bird or insect, watebh^ their moveme^s; ^ndyiig 
tbek habits, and marking thek beauty. Fore^ life appeafcd to 
he felt thoroughly at home in the jur^ with hk rcmid hkn. 

I had also come to realize his wc^Kfarfii power cri* writi^ wioie 
more than twenty books on many diSerent spigots), te descr^jtfeiis 
held me by vividne^ aiMl iris choice of langurs was a 

delight. He must have been the envy of many 

Adthough what interested him, 2s he put it, was €m 2^^ 

pointing out the way,” at meetkgs and congresses whkh he M 
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c^ganized and which were entirely due to his leadership he took a 
retiring part. He was always quietly in the background with the sim- 
plicity and humility which were characteristic of him, and yet always 
prepared to help with great calmness if an emergency should arise. 

This litde sketch of a man of such wide interests and knowledge, a 
man who had touched life in so many difierent points is, I know, quite 
inackquate, and yet I want to aishrine him in my little book and to 
remember him in ihc beautiful words used by Lord Samud, that 
masto: of prose. 

“Sir Francis was a man of the spirit. We know from his books that 
he was one of those persons — ^not a few men and women in many 
lands, throughout the centuries — who have felt an assurance that they 
themselves have enjoyed direct, illuminating, spiritual expOTencc. 
Hiat was the inner stimulus of his life; that was the inspiration of all 
he dkL 

Kk was a man of action — z soldier; an explorer of great achievement 
and wkfc renown. He was a man of ideas — able to wield the pen as 
wcE as tl^ swc^d. He was a man of character, quite fearless, utterly 
shnere and devoted, thereby able to exercise a powerful infli^ce 
on others. 

Perceiving that the world was in a state of moral crisis, he saw that 
dK: oi^ thing most needed was to touch the hearts and consciences of 
ihc hundreds of millions of mankind in all parts of the earth; and that 
dm could best be done through their ancient religious attachments. 
Efe did not set out to he a religious reformer. He did not seek to modify 
oH dieological dogmas or theories of the universe; that was to be done, 
if ^ aH, gradually from within. His aim was to bring out clearly tl^ 
imderiying umty in the ediical aims of all the great friths; to overcome 
qurit religious controversy and antagonism and to help to 
devek^ the new spirit of co-operation and fellowship. 

Here was a fine smil touched with the divine spark. In an age when 
mncli B evfl here was a man dyed to the depth in goodness. May d^ 
seed he flanted fefed nourhhment — ^and live — and grow.” 





Art Interpreter of Beauty 

ROSALIE LULHAM, B.Sc. 


We give thanks for her beauty of ^irit, for her whdtmi, Inunanky 
and courtesy. 

We give thanks for her insight into die wonders of natirrc and for 
her joy in beauty of thought and form. 

We give thanks for the inspiration, courage and a]5)port die gave us 
at all tunes* 

IN A TAIK I HAD ONE DAY with a paison OH Memorial Services whkh 
he was contintially being asked to conduct, I told him ihst I so much 
preferred a prayer of thanksgiving from the altar {for Ae fim qiKiIities 
which had been displayed) rather than an address from piiljmt. In 
reply he heaved a deep sigh and said that was so mudi more di&nlt 
as it was necessary then to be so truthfuL 
The writer of the prayer of thank^ving wiA which I evened dm 
htdc sketch was a woman wiA a sense of reality, 2S I hope I sinl be 
able to show, for every word is true, as Rosalk Lulham’s many frknds 
could testify. 

Rosalie Lulham was bom in 1S72 at Bri^^on, the dai^^ber of 
Edwin Walter Lulham, a man of varbd interests, a txllcanr ei <dd 
prints of which he had great knowledge, and in the pnrdi^ df wiicit 
he showed much taste. At the same time he was interested in criAct 
and games generally, and was a dog lover and |^eon hmeier. Uhibr- 
tunatcly Ikj had b^n involved in a serfous railway aoetdent wticA 
resulted in a permanent ii^iiry and which kfr him handicapped smd 
delicate. Her mother "was Sarah Habberton, o£ NOTwkh, a woman of 
article temperament and very mmhaL Rosalie wzs the %coiiddsK^^ec 
in a large fomily , Acre being two som and six: Eamiy ties 

meant much to Rosahe anl Ae fiMud it diffcA to ac^nesce m the 
feet that members of a fimfly mus^ as y^rs go on, leave the 
roof. Sh^ wanted to fce^Aosci^r to hicr always near h^ 

At an early Ae went to the School and it was 

there I first came to know her, ahhotgh Ae was osic of the dder 
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to whom we younger ones looked up with awe and deference. 
Even then she showed the trait which became marked as the years 
went on, “to give support to others at all times.” My sister and I had 
received an unusual education owing to living abroad and were back- 
ward in some subjects and forward in others. German my sister could 
speak fluendy, and unfortunately this came to the ears of the German 
mistress, a woman who showed the sadistic trait so often found in her 
race, and said that my sister must not prepare any translation, but must 
do it at sight. She then jeered at her if she made any mistakes. Rosalie’s 
ire was stirred, she could not bear seeing a new girl bullied in this way 
and made a point of being a friend to my sister. That was typical of 
her; if she could give help she would always do so. 

I can still see her rushing round the playground, intent on the game 
she was playing, for whatever she did she did it with all her might, 
and at the same time looked alert and charming. Even as a young girl 
she had a beautiful face, the beauty of which deepened as the years 
went on and trouble came her way. 

Her great friend at the Brighton High School decided to go to 
CoBege and when Rc«alie heard this she determined to follow W 
example, but diis was not easy. In a letter Rosalie wrote me after my 
mother’s death, she said: “I recoUect very vividly still my first visit to 
Mrs. Martindale in 1891 , 1 wanted something very much, I wanted to 
go to College, but diere were diflSculties. Mrs. Martindale heard of 
thfc and with that wide sympathy with youth and youth’s strong 
detires which always characterized her she sent for me, though I was 
gmte unknown to her, and advised me how to set to work to accom- 
phsh my heart’s desire.” Rosalie’s wish was granted and she wmt up 
to Royal Holloway College with her friend in 1891. Her abiMtks 
were so diverse that if she had chosen to take up Arts rather tha n Science 
sfc would have been equally successful, but her interest in science had 
bear aroused by a course of extension lectures on Light and Colour 
whkisl^ had ^tended while still at school, so her choice fell on 
itMtenan^ die keteuer <m Zodogy was Eh:. Florence Buchanan, a 
woman of i^dlect ainl culture, and she proved a great inspiration to 
Rosalie vdio direw ha:sdf whole-hcait^y into die study of that 
mlgcxt. Indeed di^ was die determining fkte>r in the choice of her 
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I think she enjoyed college life, although her health was not very 
good and she was rather retiring by nature and found living in a crowd 
somewhat exhausting. She never feared solitude, indeed she enjoyed it 
Fortunately for me I went up to college the year before Rosalie came 
down, so had the advantage of her help and support, which of course, 
being what she was, she readily gave me. 

The study of Zoology so gripped her that when si^ found could 
not, owing to the absence of the necessary equipment, take ad\^c^ 
work, she took her courage in both hands and, to the chagrin of the 
Principal of Royal HoEoway CoUege, left before taking her degree and 
went to University College, London, where she could complete tier 
course of study. 

After a brilliant University career she combined for a time teachi^ 
with a research scholarship at University College ainl became a part- 
time lecturer at Westfield and King^s Colleges. Her res^ch wc^k in 
her own htde room at University CoEege was a great joy to her and 
for some years she carried on this work when time permittei was 
wanted, however, in aE directions as her fame as a teacho: b^an to 
spread, and amongst her pupils was Prince Margaret df Ccmnai^bt 
whose grandmother, Queen Victoria, tock an interm in the hssem 
being given and provided the necessary microscc^* which k is said 
had belonged to the Prince Consort 
During these years Rosalk’s family had removed to Sy<fciil:am so 
to be n^ the Crystal Palace, which was fomom in thc^ days fee ^x)d 
concerts which were a special joy to Mrs. Lulham some her 
daughters and also to Rosalie who, ahhoi^ she did not pity any 
instrument well, was very appreciative of good musk. 

The year 1896 saw the beginning of her long associaticMi wMi the 
Froebel Institute, fint of aE as a part-time lecture, giving cme Ikhit or 
so weekly to ti^ teaching of zoology and four years later as a fiatt-rkne 
member of the staff, and gradually reqx^^fljie for all die teaciii^ 
in botany and zoology and for the ^aifehmoat and dcfek^asi^rt 
of a nature study depamnent. The CoDege then iKOTed 3^ 
Gardens, W^e^ Kensingtem, under dkqctioii of Mahunc Mtch^elis^ 

a <dTA ng advocate of EroebdTs methexfe. When 
up her woric there she found that her cia^oom was kt the 
and equipped with a hbor^ory bench wkh one sank, ope 
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gas burner. This bench was j&ced by about six rows of benches in den, 
bendhes with narrow wooden seats and book ledges and backed by a 
waD blackboard. One of her first students describes that the syllabus 
for examinadon was tremendous and entirely dieoredcal, and that 
Miss Lulham worked conscientiously through it. “We her first students 
must fulfil the requirements of the examiners,** writes this student, 
“but at evoy lecture and even more in those precious moments before 
and after lectures she led us into those intimate relations with Hving 
nature which she herself so humbly and yet so exultingly posseted,** 
Even in ibose eady years she had the power to release in her studmts 
a ^>ontaneous delight in their work and to create a sense of inspiration 
in the hard study of detailed facts over which her scientific spirit would 
allow nothing dipshod. 

Rosalie Lulham herself recalled in an amusing article she wrote in 
1932, entitled “Nature Study — Thai and Now,** that in 1901 the entire 
equipment fi^ the study of nature ccmsisted of one glass bell jar whkh 
was kept in basement room and into this jar each week were intro- 
duced a firesh inhabitant, first a toad, then newts, and then perhaps a 
snake. The curiosity about them was great, but such a study of live 
creatures in die dassroom was somewhat of a novelty. Indeed perhaps 
it w^ in dn^ Victorian days an over-exdtingnovdity, especially when 
it was a questicn of dangling a spider firom orLe*s finger. Soon, however, 
a MBsSk room was allotted to her for use as a “live** museum, and it 
rapidly became a emtre of interest with its shelves of wild flowars and 
fc imny aquaria 2md vivaria. R>r outdoor work her students could 
make use of the narrow bed running all round the playground between 
the foace and the aq^Jbak, and here they managed to grow gay crops of 
&>wers and v^etablcs and even com. By means of the household cat 
and A>g and on oexasions by standing round die milkman*s horse, 
thcsUMfyofmammah wasb^un, while for bird study a visit was paid 
tx> die nearby cemetery where a thrmh could always be heard, and 
ooca^omliy a rare chaffmdi m^Jit be smi. Once a year, a red 4 etter 
day, die and ha: sttKlents sallied forth to Kestem Ponds by complicated 
jc^HBcys in Ihiscs and trams laden with fishing nets md jam jars, and 
other impedimenta and retomed with jars fidl of tadpoles and Hule 
attirmk of all kindsL UndofAtedly die was ha|^)y in dic^e old days at 
G)kt Gardens wim the Iroebd Educatkmal Institute was a small 
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stn^ling affair, and she had ''to make do’' with a small classroom and 
meagre equipment. The whole thing was an adventure and she was 
able to have intimate relationtiiips with her colleagues, 

“Now in 1932 what a difference!” MissLulham wrote. “Now we 
have specially designed separate Botany and Zoology rooms, botanical 
gardens for our plant-growing experiments, and around us the thirty- 
two acres of the beautiful College grounds (the College setded in Grove 
House, Roehampton, in 1922), whilst almost at our very door are 
Rkimond Park, Putney Heath andWimbledon Common. In our own 
grounds alone sixty-six different kinds of bird have been seen during 
tie ten years we have been there, and our badgers have attained even 
to newspaper fiune — ^hedgehogs bring up their Emilies dc^ to us, and 
diis year we have been thrilled by several visits from a fox w1k> has 
not only been seen but has left behind him his footsteps and hairs to 
delict the hearts of first-year 'trddeers.' We now live in a paradse for 
nature work and if we still clamour for more it is not now fin: nmre 
opportunities for nature study but for more time ‘to ^and and stare.' 
For some day perhaps we shall solve tie ever recurrent urgent proHem 
of arranging dbe time-table so that th^e k tunc fiu: that Idburdy 
diought and study without which we can never be mtirdy satisfied*” 
And this remarkable change was largdy due to Rosalie Ldiham. Tin 
was pSLTt of her contribution to die study of nature. Sie herself ptit 
her qiKstions direct to foe creatures and plants cofKmied and foe 
endeavoured to answer students' questkms by training foem to do 
likewise. “Afo now foe beasts, and tl^ sWl teach foee; and tic fowfc 
of die air, and they shall tell liee: or spesk to d^ earth, ardfish^ 
teach thee.” She encouraged die students to search and research foy 
afier day, year after year. She always wanted diem to have more time 
for the study of nature, more time “to ^and and ^are,” mi it 

agmn into Biblical language, “more time to ^and stil aid oonsicler foe 
wcaidrom works of God.” And this was to be abc^ hf odb^ 

n^ans than work in a cb^oom or Ccllege grounfo. toci a huie 
QDtt^ aid named it “Z<xir.” It ws^ situated at B^fofce, a fovdiy 

unspoilt village in Surrey , and there duEB^ p^ eff foe vacatkjii she 
almc^ open house for her students, and foere foey stayed wkh hear 
during a free week they had before tl^ examh^itiocL €^sc sridMI 

relates how she remembers Hofabury H8 (whh foetmoscs 
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of lovely hot soup under their arms) and when they reached the summit 
and saw all the new green of the treetops below. Miss Lulham turned 
and suddenly said: “How I envy you two, youVe so much time to s^ 
all this, more springs like this than I have.” The remark, so the student 
said, sunk in and she never wasted a spring after that But it was not 
only to “Zbar” that Miss Lulham took her students, year after year 
^ took a party for a week or ten days to places like Hickling Broad, 
where they spent whole mornings in walking by marshes and reed beds 
and looking out with field glasses over the shining stretch of water so 
well populated with birds or rowing across the broad to make fircsh 
discoveries. “It was indeed at these times,’’ a student relates, “whai 
listening, for instance, for the bittern to boom or waiting for the 
bearded tits to appear at their nestm^place that Miss Lulham showed 
what a patient observer she was, wnBe the questions she asked the 
local residents and the inquiring attitude she always showed towards 
new finds was a stimulus to us all. ” 

Rosalie Lulham had eyes that saw colour very brightly out in the 
broad landscape, for instance, and in the detail of birds as they moved, 
so that bird watching was a special delight and her ears were keenly 
attuned to what I think should be called “the emotion of natural 
sounds.” A fiiend writes: “I shall never forget sharing with her the 
curioiKly musical chorus at night of firogs croaking in a Surrey pond 
at mating times, or a meadow full of pee-wits under the full moon of 
June flying and crying their lovely courting cries, and then the comedy 
of two cuckoos courting roimd a dearing in a pinewood where we 
lay sqU for a long time as the lady teased her mate by answering, yet 
hiding and eluding, till at last he uttered such harsh and enraged sounds 
that she, with the liquid laughing bubble that only the female cuckoo 
can make, gave in and there was peace.” 

Orgamzing expeditions in the coimtry took a great deal of time and 
dK^^t and really hard work, for diey had always to be done perfectly. 
“Sl^ bchmged to that rare l^nd of ^perfectionists’ who are always 
m s atisfie d with what they do and yet are always creatively achkving,” 
wihes an cmiiMmt woman l^rself and then goes on to say: “So many 
pcc^Jb aim at pcrfectkMi get bogged and firustrated, but she 
always secn^, evoa though nothing really satisfied h^ in her own 
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work, to find peace in the perfection and beauty she found in the 
world outside herself.” 

Yes, Rosalie Lulham was always trying to achieve, to underline as 
it were her message to her students and the ever-increasing band of 
nature lovers, and so in 1901 she founded the first Society of the CoEege 
caEed the Natural History Club, the aims of which were ‘‘to increase 
in its members the knowledge and love of nature and to encourage 
original investigation.” In 1916 the Club was re-named die GuEd of 
St. Francis and its rule was to welcome the Little Things, to keep die 
day of St. Francis. 

Rosalie always said that this re-naming seemed to bring tkm life to 
the Society and served to give clearer expression to the ^iritual life 
of the Guild, and the printing of Evelyn UnderhiE’s poem Inmumence 
on the membership card expressed in words of beauty and dignity 
something of what the GuEd stood for. Hiat the Gufld became the 
centre of the spiritual and social activities of the Colfege was due to die 
fact that it was the natural expression of Rosalie Lulham’s own scientific, 
mystic and inspiring mind. She was a mystic by temperanaent thot^ 
perhaps not by experience, and she had “die mystic^s qoaMty of difld- 
like fiiendliness and mirth and oneness with creatures and a never-diEkd 
wonder in the firesh delight of the natural wc^kL” She was a true 
foEower of St. Francis and, like him, she slmwed her students also die 
riches that are to be found in the forgetfulness of self Uns was her 
religion. 

Spring meant, as I have already said, much to Rosalie LuDmn, so 
that at that time of the year her thou^it and work circaiated round die 
Spring FesdvE and Nature Study Eidiihition whkh ocgaabed. 

It must be a perfect exhibition and the attention die gave to every cfaaS 
made the whole Hvii^, beautiful, and an in^nratioii to aB, sometiti^ 
which would give die visitors frrmi aE over the country smd in^foed aB 
GV€T the world a firesh virion and a <kg>cr uiKfcr^a^fag of all Aat h 
lovdy in rntonre. 

In 1913 die puNish^ a bo<Er, An ^ 

Nenute Study, and thk at once jJbKed her in the first rauik of a^diorkies 

on her sulgect. In the pr^boe to die scconde^&xi, vfeA was 

in 1^3, Professor J- Arthur Thcmi^xi s<tid: fetve 

many years and always with smd sattfietk^ fee Ac 
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qualities of accuracy and lucidity are conspicuous and one cannot lielp 
enjoying the fresh air through its pages. There is a high standard of 
thoroughness and precision, but there is also a sympathetic appreciation 
of the ways of Hving creatures.’* In this book she was able to 
depict how beauty is the flowering of perfect fitness to purpc^e — 
though adaptation sometimes resulted in what Professor Arthur 
Thomson had described as “difficult beauty,” an epithet which 
delighted her. 

The writing of the book was begun when Rosalie was paying a long 
visit to my mother at Horsted Keynes in 1912. My mother realized 
it was going to be a great book, but I do not think she foresaw 
that for thirty-four years it would have a steady sale and that thirteen 
hundred copies would be sold in 1947, thirteen years after Rosalie’s 
death. 

At the time of her death she was planning a Diploma in Natural 
History based on the study of Mvii^ things for students, teachers and 
cAers with some previous scientific training, and her proposal was 
beginning to receive warm support 

Rosalie Lulham was a great teacher, not because she was particularly 
interested in educational theory, indeed she fretted imder a training 
school curriculum, but because she had a vision of beauty and wcmder 
which she was always burning to communicate, and it was the union 
of dbe scientist and the mystic in her which gave her such power over 
the minds of very diverse students. As I have already said, she had a 
beaufifrii face, with blue penetrating eyes which seemed to see into 
the &r distance with a searching gaze. 

We can indml give thanks for her infight into the wonden of nature 
and fOT her joy in beauty of diought and form. 

In |Kmdermg over RosaBe Lulham’s life — she died at dbe age of 
sixty-two — one onesdf, why did she spend all her teaching years 

at ti^ Frocbel Institute? She could of course easily have obtained a 
p€^ at any of the Universities. The reply is, I dunk, that she was entirdy 
imanibitkms, tint sl^ was a striker of roots and these hdd hei to Grove 
IrkmsCy a which entirdy satisfied her, and that in Principal 
Aae, Mte E. E. Lawrence, she found a woman who shared her love 
c^rnttroe and beauty whose ^mt was akin to hers in the realization and 
appreciation of the mj^kal side of The Guild of St. Frauds sprang 
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from staring with Miss Lawrence this deep appreciation of the mystic 
and together they brought into the Froebel Institute die sense and value 
of service. Miss Lawrence realized that in Miss Lulham she had a very 
unusual teacher in the wider sense, a teacher who would bring out 
quahties latent in her students and therefore never hampered her in any 
way, and*a wonderful bond sprang up between them of quick under- 
standing, respect, admiration and co-operation. A wonderfully happy 
relationship arose when Miss E. Jebb became Principal of the College. 
Miss Jebb soon realized Rosalie Lulham’s knowledge and appreciation 
of fine hterature and when she spent nights at Grove House was wont 
to visit her in the litde spare room and read to her passages of some of 
her favourite authors, especially George Meredith, Wordsworth and 
Keats. They soon came to understand and appreciate each odier. 

Although Rosahe Lulham’s very being was permeated by a deep love 
of nature, although beauty as manifested in nature, art, literature and 
music made such a strong appeal to her, she was also keenly interestoi 
in all kinds of social problems and devoted whatever time Ae could 
spare to studying conditions of life and labour, and it was box eq>edaly 
that Rosalie and I had a bond which lasted all her life. Her iotonest in my 
work never failed ; she was never tired of hearing about it and, knowing 
her great discretion, I often in my early oflSdal days read over to her 
my reports on conditions in factories before sending drat in to my 
mperior officer, as I found she could give me so much hdp in expcessmg 
what I wanted to say. When I set c^ on my long Journeys die wodd 
come to see me off to wish me well and often when I entoed my 
car at night, even on a Sunday evening, 1 wodd find her there ready to 
wave me good-bye. She tried to impove my knowiei^^ oi art md 
Hterature, many of my pktmres were her chcicc, while Ac pr^ared 
for me in her beautiful handw riHrtg an anthology of |®o®e aid peray. 
Year by year we spent our holidays toged^, in this OE^itry or 
afeoad, and although Ac considered I haewe a keouer sen^ ^ 
sl^ undoubtedly had a greater love of fim and and 

of enjoyment. 

In 1913 Ae decided to take a Sabbatical yw «d a&r 
^>ent in rest and hoHday-makk^ setdd 

for three months and undertook seriom socid ispoii;;* I faew of dotnsc 
her interest in nursery schooh and how at times Ae had he^ed to take 
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a party of ‘‘under fives* ^ to the seaside for some weeks, and I knew her 
great interest in Braille and how much she had done for the blind in 
writing Braille herself and getting her fitiends and students to do the 
same, but I had not realized imtil 1 saw her at work in Birmingham 
that in her was a social worker of very great promise. 

She attached herself to the Settlement in Summer Lane and began 
house-to-house visiting, and in a letter she wrote at the time to the 
College magazine she shows clearly her discernment and sympad^tic 
approach to the problems obtaining in that city. 

“Never have I seen children draped in such rags or so dirty as many 
that meet one in any back street here,” she writes, and then goes on 
to say: “How can their mothers keep them clean and tidy when the 
house for which they with difficulty pay four or five shillings rent a 
week is in a little back court with no water supply except one tap in 
the court used by all the houses roimd it, where each house is built on 
to the back of another, so that there is only one small door and no 
means of getting .a current of air through the house (there are 40,000 
such houses in Birmingham), and when often the mother as well as 
the ftther is out at work in a ftctory from early morning imtil sevm or 
eight in the evening.” She tells of the outworkers — ^women and 
children — she finds working feverishly in these litde houses for a more 
pittance and of the visits she paid to some factories where Ktde girls 
and boys were employed direcdy they left school for four shillings or 
five shillings a week, and were beii^ legally employed for axty hours 
a wcdc. 

Infant health cmtres, babies* dubs, infants* and special schools were 
all virited by her and she attended School Medical Care Committees 
and After-Care Committees in order to see what was being done to 
help children to get a good start in life which is every diild*s right. 
Indeed, as I have already pointed out, Rosalie Lulham’s gifb were so 
diverse Aat ste would have been a welcome addition to many p:o- 
fesAms and callings. 

She loved helping people in need and was always ready to g^e her 
siq)|rat and nothing was too much trouble. She had humility althtH^r 
she did not Hind hersdf to the fitct that she had been given rare gifts 
of whkit die imKt make mt. But these were irot due in her opinion to 
herself, she held with the verse: 
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And every virtue we possess, 

And every conquest won, 

Md every thought of holiness, 

Are His alone. 

We can indeed give thanks for her wisdom, humanity and courtesy. 

She had such a keen sense of eqoyment and was so interested in 
>ther people’s doings and such a good listener that she was a delightful 
x)mpamon with whom ^‘to do things,” and I was keenly looking 
Forward to her retirement when she would have had time to carry out 
ill that we had planned to do together. But it was not to be, she dkd 
ifter a short illness in 1934. So she passed away from us — my dose^ 
friend for forty years — ^and with her went a woman with unmoal 
intellectizal and imaginative powers to which were added a beauty of 
spirit, quick imderstanding, gradousness of personality and a bxmiing 
Jesire to hdp her fellow men. These are the qualities which make her 
niemory fragrant to all those whose privilege it was to know and 
bve her. 

She has indeed left a heritage of joy — of service and of hig|i 
mdeavour. 


Some Vii±)rian P&rtsmts 
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A Servant of the Old Schoof 

JEMIMA NORTON 


“Domestic service is the oldest, the larged and the most unorganized form of 
women’s employment. Service between master and man and mistress and ma id is 
an age-long relationship stretching far back into history. It is associated in some 
minds with the slave traditkm of whidi an echo lir^rs in the opprobrious term 
‘slavey.’ When England in a remote past emerged from serfdom indoor peiscmal 
servants were the hst group to shake off the control of the ordered feudal hierardiy. 
It is not far fetched to hazard that this distant heredity still counts for something 
in the modem situation and is a subconscious element in the dislike with whi<h 
the twentieth-century girls view domestic work.”^ 

SUCH IS THE INTRODUCTION to a recently published Government report 
and it certainly contains words of wisdom. In the course of the nine- 
teenth century women found their way into the mills and fectorks, 
they became shop assistants, nurses, tdegraphists and in many cases 
they trod a painful path. But reformers arose — Shaftesbury, Robert 
Owen, Oasder, Florence Nightingale and such-like. Public opinion 
was stirred, legislation was passed and conditions gradually improved, 
but not so in domestic service. No reformers arose to regulate 
conditions of domestic service or even to protest against the hardships 
so often inflicted on those employed in unsatisfactory households, and 
d^e were hardships — no one can deny it. 

We o f the older generation if we cast our minds back remember the 
cold attics and dark basements in which servants' hves were often 
passed. The lofty houses with steep stone stairs up which scutdes of 
coal and cans of hot and cold bath water had to be carried, often by 
the youngest recruit. The multiplicity of grates which had to be 
bla(ileaded, the long passages which had to be scrubbed on the house- 
mans knees come hack to our memory, as well as the poor pay and 
absence of regular time off at fixed hours and the (Jyection to visiter 
in the kitdien. We recall work which entailed being on call from 
morning to evening dressed before lunch in the obligatory print dress 

^ Report m Po^-War Organization of Private Domestic Servicey by 
Marklme, an., d,utt., j.p., and Florence Hancodc, o.b.e, Cmd. 6650. 
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and cap and in the afternoon in the black dress and apron. Even on 
Sundays there was the black bonnet which had to be worn in church 
so that no one might forget that the wearer was in domestic service. 
Residence in some houses had also its peculiar risks and it was held 
that a high illegitimate birthrate was due to this source. True a maid 
could give notice, but alternative employment on a large scale was not 
available, and besides she had to depend for other employment on 
what her former mistress said about her and to be labehed with a bad 
character was something to be avoided at all costs. Yet in spite of these 
unattractive conditions domestic service continued to absorb die largest 
number of women gainfully employed up to thredrold of the 
1939-45 war. Why this was it is somewhat difficult to say, ProW>ly 
it was partly due to the bad housing conditions so that as the femily 
increased the elder ones had to find residential work elsewhere. Again 
in many country districts there was no alternative employmmt so that 
girls when old enough were obliged to seek work in large kjuses in 
the neighbourhood. Also in spite of the unattractive conditmns vAkh 
offered themselves there were many cases which were evident in which 
a wonderful bond of affection and loyalty had ^rung vnp between the 
maid and her mistress. Living together year after year ainl fecag 
experiences good and bad which come to ev^yot^, had in many c^es 
forged a relationship which could not be easily broken and proved 
attractive to others. Finally, many womai had come to realme 
work of home-making demands real intelhgence and skil l asHi is there- 
fore far mc^e satisfying than feeding a machine in a fectCMy or ta|^ng 
a typewrito. 

The pros and ccHis of domestic service had always my 

mother. Brought up in a household where servants were numerous 
and where in many cases this bond of affection and kyaky been 
forged to a dose degree, it b in^estng to 
about it. 

I ran remember in my cfaiMlHXKi days bemg ef# lwafcd by the kng 
Imr of servants each carryiig a Bible, beaded by Mrs. Ae cocJ:, 
with Wallace the butler briegmg up the rear, who filed 
room for ftmily prayers at my g r ai H Ma t her s house. They 6r 
mcKC absorinng to me than that <m winch my dMJidd have 

been rivetecL My mother, Imwever, wsb a r^)rmcr S0®ie- 



thing was wrong with this fomi of employment, and so from my 
earliest days I remember hearing the matter discussed and experiments 
tried. She was not always successful, but that did not deter her. She 
felt strongly that maids should be helped to develop and gain fresh 
experience, so after eight or nine years my nurse was encouraged to 
go to Canada and her sister, who was our cook, and a very good 
one too, was helped to go as a missionary to Cliina, steps which 
they never regretted. 

My mother was also one of die first to see the advantages of non- 
residential service, so in the ’nineties when we were living in a London 
flat, we were served by two women, one who came from 6 a.m. to 
2 p.m. and the other from 2 to 10. When living in Germany she ha d 
seen the practice of sending in daily to households well-cooked food in 
steam-jacketed containen. This system appealed to her so she brought 
the containers from Germany and searched London to find a firm 
willing to send in our dinners each night — this was not easy, but she 
was finally successful, though I must own diey sometimes fiiiled us 
and we were left dinnerless. 

In connection with the women’s organizations of which she was a 
member she gave lectures on the problems of domestic service and how 
they could be met, but she certainly never contemplated that the time 
would come when the best way of washing up and the speedkst 
manner of turning out a room would be one of the principal topics 
of conversation at men’s clubs which, I understand, is the case to-day. 
She had died before we began to realize that it needed a war to bring 
about reforms. It is clear I was brought up in an atmosphere of doubt 
on the question of the employment of women in domestic service. 

Now housekeeping as such does not particularly interest me, in fact 
my present housekeeper says that it is one of my chief disadvantages, 
not that I did not do a good deal of it in my earlier life, indeed my 
mother used to tell me that at the age of five I excelled in bed-making, 
and when my housekeeper recently broke both her wrists I cauH see 
she was surprised at the way I could cojkj with her duties. Still, looking 
Wi over my life I am conscious of the fact that domestic work is not 
in my line and according^ I am grateful to providence fi>r allowing 
to fave been well served in that direction. Indeed I believe I am 
one of the very few in this country who did not have to wash up even 
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a cup and saucer during the 1939-45 war. During the London blitz I 
had luck, and the chief complaint of my elderly housekeeper who was 
then attending to my wants was that when the bombs were falling all 
about us she found it disturbed her from reading the Daisy Chain^ a 
book in which she was revelling. 

For nearly twenty years I was served by Jemima Norton, and wl^ 
I think back on my life and the work I was engaged on during thc^ 
years I am more grateful to her than words can express, Norton, as she 
liked to be called, was bom in 1854 in Barking, Essex. Her frther was 
a fisherman, a calling which apparently could be carried on tten in 
that neighbourhood. Soon, however, to use the expression of thc^ 
days, the fishing went to Yarmouth and the Norton femily fc^wed 
it. Mr. Norton must have been a man of some substance. He owned 
two fiishing smacks, one of which was known as the Ranger^ and week 
by week packages, sometimes as many as eleven, were ddivered at 
Billingsgate from the Ranger. The padcages contained Trunks o£ 
Plaice, Doubles of Soles, Peds of Haddock, Peds of Rookar, Turbe^ 
etc. In 1 863 , however, the coasts of this island were swept by a devastate 
ing gale and the loss of life was so great that a Lord Mayor^s Fund had 
to be opened to help the survivors. Amongst those to be drowned was 
Mr. Norton, leaving a wife with four young childreii — Nc^rton aged 
nine years being the eldest. In order to make a livmg and to in 
compensating the frmilies of the apprentices lost in the Mrs. 

Norton opened a shop in Yarmouth. Unfortunately, however, m the 
course of the next few years four other similar shc^ were c^^esed and 
the competition became so keen that Mrs. Norton decided siie 
try other ways of providing for her fiunily and die nattuaffly <fec^led 
to return south- Meanwhile die had a ^ster who was enqdoycd ai Ac 
Army Clothing Factory situated in Westoain^jer and she ^m^^hunted 
for her. Apparendy a house or rooms were nearly as A&nlt to &d hi 
those days as at Ae present time, but fiinaly Ae saw a itlfc iM3ttac in a 
window in a house in Church Street, WestmMter, sayh^ As®e 
some rooms to let. These were taken and Mrs. NkHton c a me to fit© 
imder the dose protection of Wc^muMer AM>ey, a part €£ 

\diich she never left. Undoubtedly she was a woman 
personality, wiA great ability and strengA trf cfaEacter. sooai 
setded down, fbxmd work for herself in a rulAcr fetory, placed 
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Norton and her second daughter in service, while the third daughter 
went to work in the Army Clothing Factory where she received a 
training which led finally to her employment at the Office of Works 
as a carpet sewer, and many of the carpets in the Royal Palaces and in 
use on State occasions have been sewn by her. The son in due course 
drove a hansom cab which he delighted in, and his grief was great 
when he had to transfer to a taxi cab. 

Norton’s first situation at the age of fourteen years was a hard one. 
I think it was in a high-class lodging-house which in those days catered 
for people who would now make use of hotels. There she had to fetch 
and carry, clean and scrub. I do not think she looked back on this 
situation with any pleasure and I believe she attributed the deafiaess 
from which she suffered all her life to neglect during an illness in this 
situation. 

Anyhow in due course she found her way into the kitchen of the 
Junior Carlton Club and there she learnt first-class cooking, a know- 
ledge of which r reaped the benefit many years later. After about ten 
years of assisting the chef prepare delectable food her health gave way 
and it was decided that she must seek other employment than that in 
a hot kitchen. 

Now Norton was an extraordinarily clever young woman. Indeed 
I soon realized when she came to me years later that the universitiK 
would have found in her an apt student if it had been her lot to have 
had the chance of a good education. She was a great reader and an 
intelBgent listener and talker. Anyhow she now turned from high-class 
cooking to high-class ladies’ tailoring and was employed at Redfem’s 
in BcHid Street, a shop much patronized by Royalty and the nobility 
of thc«e days. Again I reaped the benefit in later years — my clothes 
w®re men<kd and kept in re|mr as they have never been since. 

At the end of another ten years she decided to leave and take in 
at home or go out for the day to ladies’ houses. Amon^ 
her dients was a lady who saw in Nekton the ekments of a first-dass 
maid, wnth the result that she enticed her into her service m 
capadty, and during the next yesu: she travdied with her and saw 
somednng of tl^ world. In 1902, however, she realized she must return 
lK>mc and care for her mother who was failing in health and to whom 
die was devoted. 
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It was just at this time that I had settled in a little flat also under the 
shadow of Westminster Abbey. I was often away, however, inspecting 
in different parts of the country so decided I would engage if I could 
get one, a daily maid. Through the good ofiSces of a woman doctor 
who had a dispensary in the neighbourhood I heard of Norton, who 
was wanting a part-time job and hved dose by, so I engaged her. SIk 
used to arrive in time to bring me my early tea at 7 a.ni., die atteiAd 
to my wants and my shopping until about ii a.m., returning again at 
6 p.m. to get me my dinner. On Sunday she gave me as much time as 
I wanted. There was no question of the number of hours of employ- 
mait; she made me very comfortable and I paid her ten shillings a 
week, which she regarded as a princely wage. I begged her to take wfett 
food she wanted, but I never found much disappear, fi>r althou^ she 
was very generous she had a very saving disposition as &r as my |Hirse 
was concerned and was always impre^ing on me how I couM rffat 
economies. Indeed, like my present housekeeper, her great anxiety was 
to save me expense. This pleasant arrangement lasted until 1908 when 
I was instructed to take up my reridence in Ireland. This entailed gririr^ 
up my htde flat and I feared it would mean losing Ncatcm. Just at thh 
time, however, her mother died and Norton decided to throw in 
lot with me and come to Ireland. Needless to say I was prrfoondly 
thankful. She quickly sctded down in Belfti^ and thoroughly ci^yal 
life there. My house was a fair sized oik and I had a number of viritors, 
so wanted to give her some help. The training, however, of young girfe 
did not appeal to her so I engaged a boy to wait on her and al wdl. 

She became a great favourite with all and as sIk had great conversational 
powers learnt a good deal about Ireland. ITk interest taken in dK shofs 
and by the tradesmen as to her qiedal form of political and rdigkim 
faith always amused her and made her realize tiiat she was livii^ ki a 
country where tlKse questions were of bur n i ng inter^t. She had Ac 
keenest sense of humour and was always ready to enter mto any &cin 
of erjoyment. From her earliest days until almc^ dK day crf^her dcaA 
no royal procession was allowed to jms witteut her beiiig m Ae che^ 

ing crowd. She was always ready for any ikw cxpericiMse. IhiA^atedly 

Ae to love Ireland as much as I did and sorry when I rooeffod 
instructions to transfer to Birmingham, which I did m 19^^ S^B, Ac 
soon nrradp fiiends Acre and became known in the i^^ihc^nhocrf 
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where I lived. In her walks she was always escorted by my two dogs 
to whom she was devoted. She was undoubtedly an ideal servant for a 
peripatetic mistress. 

After six years in the Midlands I had once again to pitch my tent and 
this time it was in London, a change that pleased us both, and we 
settled down in a little flat in Mecklenburgh Square, Bloomsbury. 

Now during all her life Norton had suflfered from acute indigestion. 
Doctors had been consulted but the trouble had never been diagnosed. 
This would never have happened at the present day with the highly 
developed X-ray examinations. Anyhow in 1921 the trouble flared up; 
a specialist was consulted who advised an operation which was carried 
out immediately. The result was satisfactory but I was faced with the 
fact that I could no longer be served by my faithful servant and friend. 
Fortunately I was able to get her admitted to the Friendly Almshouses 
and there she lived happily imtil the age of eighty-three, much loved 
and respected by all the residents. It had been the custom in these 
almshouses as the end approached to remove the old ladies to the 
infirmary. In the case of Norton I took care that this should not take 
place, and she was well cared for to the end in her own room with her 
own possessions about her. This, however, made me realize the need 
for a rest home to be attached to the almshouses where the last days 
could be spent, so when Hider destroyed much of the almshouses at 
Brixton the committee, of which I was then chairman, decided to 
rebuild with a rest home adjoining. 

Such is the life history of one of the most competent and faithful 
servants of the old school — ^a servant whose loyalty to her mistress never 
wavered. She would have had no use for the present nomenclature by 
which we try and disguise domestic service. It was her duty and indeed 
her pleasure to serve and I belkve she gloried in it. 

In thinking over the past it is inevitable not to ponder over the 
situati<^ to-day in the domestic world. Conditions have certainly 
changed and in some ways for the better. Labour-saving devices, 
better pkm^d houses and flats, absence of dust traps, lighter and 
furniture I^ve al made for good in domestic service, but we must not 
hysc sight of the fact that it is a skilled craft and requires training. It 
cannot be denied Norton was well trained and was able to take a 
pnde in her work and that brought satisfaction. 
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Still, of course, the personal element in this form of employment 
remains and difficulties in this connection have to be overcome. I 
believe, however, there is a bond which can be forged between 
mistress and maid which does not depend merely on high wages. The 
maid will have to be allowed to live her own life and have her own 
interests and these must be respected. If at the same time she comes to 
realize that as a person she is indispensable, that she cannot be done 
without, a pride in her work arises, for even in these gloomy days 
home-making is an occupation which appeals to women as perhaps 
none other does or ever will. 



Epilogue 


so I CLOSE my little book of memories, the writii^ of which has been 
a joy to me, conscious of the fact that some may say that most of those 
I have enshrined in it were not great people. True they are not an 
aristocracy based upon rank and influence but rather, I think, “an 
aristocracy of the sensitive, the considerate, and the plucky” and so 
represent true human tradition. 

Others may say that I have shown men and women only at their best. 
To those I would say — ^not the worst but the best is the most real thing 
in Ufe. They were not immaculate and never pretended to be, but what 
I have tried to present is that side of them which they spent their whole 
life in developing, for this is the real man and this is what really matters. 
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